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M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., 

@ Oxford, PREPARES BOYS, under 14, for Eton, ee, &e, 

Country house close to Hursley Woods, four miles from any town. Healthy 

situation air. Sixteen Pupils nen. Terms, £150 and £135,— 
Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, Romsey. 


(TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 

Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and RSITIES, under the Rev.T. RK. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics. First Claes in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. a. 
} - oh B.A, Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 


HE! REV. F. CALDER, Rector of Winger- 
worth, Chesterfield, late —— rot Chesterfield Grammar School 


(Seventeenth ‘Wrangler! RECE 'HREE to, to be prepared for 
the Se Untversition, and wih have VACANCIES next Term. 


FyDUCATIONAL. —As TRAVELLING 


qourannoe, Interpreter, Secretary, , Tutor, or Assistant- 
pangs by a First Class Certificated English, French. \ 
highest referees.—A. P., 14, Merrow-street, Walworth-road, 8.E, 


M R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 
bichinn Pabt and ———. om ven as to the best mode of 
of Authors. Transfer 
mj veal Property, carefally bam ~ oy cane | 
Highest references. 























Twenty years’ ex; 
‘Consultation free.—|, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





PRIVATE TUTORSHIP WANTED.— 


English, Prende, Latin. ics, Piano, Shorth Highest 
references. —G.E. L., 3, ieee Morpeth. 


ME. A. MOORE’S PAINTING SCHOOL 


WILL RE-OPEN OCTOBER 15TH.—For terms apply, by letter, 
3, Holle Holland-lane, Kensington, W. 


Stun and HOUSE, Furnished, in 














HAMMERSMITH, three minutes trom District Rail Btation,— 

Three reception-rooms, seven b 3 Studio, 
30 feet by 20 feet, with ones north light. Terms, 4 guineas a-week.— 
Address Mrs. Mrs. Mason, No. 7, Theresa-terrace, 


BADGER’S “ ENGLISH-ARABIC 


D5... LEXICON” 14 SALE, bound in half-morocco, quite new, w, price 
£6 10s, Published at 10 guineas.—F. H., 3, Rockmount-road, Norw 


BAtTH COLLEGE, BATH. 


Mead Master—T. W. DUNN, Esq, M. M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
College, Cambridge, and for 





& Peter’s Co! ten years a Master in Clifton 
The NEXT TERM will SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22; the Examina- 
tion for Entrance ps on September 20, 


[LJNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON. 


This Hall of Residence for Students of University College, London, will 
be RE-OPENED in OCTOBER. For rent of rooms apply to the Principal, 
Professor HENRY MORLEY, or to Mr. HARRY BROWN, University Coll 
Gower-street, W.C. 





ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 


“ The College me = ead my inciple of freely imparting Theo- 
logical knowledge, wi “yy -y- + 7 stlonlas Thee- 











“PROGRAMME of LECTURES for the SESSION 1883-84, 
Principal—Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 
Grounds and Methods <2 = Theory continued (through part of the 
session), Grounds and ths of Keligion. Greek (Plato oF Atistotle tle). 
con a JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D. 


Introduction ‘to the an of Theology ; Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament +s spistles (Introduction, Criticism, and ed 3 
History of jea—Pre-Christian 
Doctrine of the Logos ; A Latin + 


Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A 


of Retin : (1) General History of the Christian Church up till 
the formation ; masion (9) pee of Christianity in England till the fifveenth 
century. Hebrew. 





aug tern C. B. UPTON, P.A., B.8e, 

Junior Psycho! and Logic (with refere:.ce to the uirements for 

uation Ee University of London). Senior Mental Philosophy. 
thical Phil y: The Theories and 


THE “LOISETTIAN” 
SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 


Instantaneous Memory! 
Art of Never Forgetting! 
Discontinuity Cured! 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEM 
WHOLLY UNLIEE MNEMONICS. 
Any Book Mastered in One Reading. 


¢< MEMORY and DISCONTINUITY. 


PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE. 











Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Editor of ‘ Health,” says —"* His 
System is Physiological and Scientific in the Highest 

B. MENARS, Major, Retired List, Indian Army, says : * The danger 

our System [me judice) lies in ‘ Mental Voracity.’ Sade aenthe 
earned by it that there is danger of being tempted to take a fresh meal 
before the last one has been digested and assimilated.” 


PROF. A. LOISETTE, 
37, New Oxford Street, London. _ 











Chief 
Reading from some Latin philosophical writer. 
The COLLEGE OPENS in OCTOBER. 


These Lectures, or any of them, are open to Students of eithe 
payment of the usual fees. For particulars, apply to r sex, on 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, 
26, George-street, Manchester ; or to 
Rev. H. ENFIELD Dowson, B.A., 
Gee Cross, Manchester ; 


\[ANCHESTER NEW 


UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON, 


\ Secretaries. 


COLLEGE, 


“* The College adheres to its original y+ of a ef Theo- 
logical knowledge, without insi on the Theo: 
logical doctrines.” 

Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal. 


Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND. L1.D., Profeasor of Theology, Evidences 
Trethe of History of . Mew — = 











J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M. A., Suuaaner of Old Testament, 
Beclosiastical head and Comparative Theology, and Hebrew Language 
and Litera’ 

Rev. oneaame BARNES UPTON, B.A., B.Sc., Professor of Logic, and 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. Sigs 4 » 
SESSION 1883-84, 

CANDIDATES for ADMISSION to the Theological Course at the com- 
mencement of the coming jon are requested to forward their APPLICA- 
TIONS and TESTIMONIALS, without delay, to either of the undersigned, 
who will supply on request all needful information as to Admission of 

of 8 and Outline of the Course of Study. 

The College SESSION commences on TUESDAY, the 2ND of OCTOBER; 
and and C are req d to attend at 9 A.M, on that day. 

An ADDRESS in ——- with the Opening of the Session will be 
delivered by the Rev. CHAS, BARNES UPTON, B.A., B.8c., on the same 
day, at 4 o’clock P.M. 

All or any of t the Classes may ~ attended r ty: public on payment of the 
regular fees. P. may be letter) from the COLLEGE 
LIBRARIAN, at University Hail, or either of < GecReranizs. The Hours of 
Lectures will be fixed, and may be learnt, after the Session has commenced, 

R. D. ya 
26, George-street, Manchester ; 
Rev. H. joe wa Dowson, B.A., 


Gee Cross, Manchester ; ry 
Manchester, September, 1883, 


r[HE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 1¢ 1883-84, 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ARTS, 


The SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, the 2ND of OCTOBER NEXT. 


Students unter 16 years of age are wired to pass a Prelimin: 
a. req pa el ary 
All Departments of the ——-. are open to both sexes on the same terms, 
The Calendar, ‘alli as to the admission of Students, 
the Courses of a ny &c., is published by CORNISH BROTHERS, 
New-street, Birmingham, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 5d, 


ctinieunasmes ___ GEO, H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


ALBERT COLLEGE, FRAMLINGHAM. 


President—Right Hon. the EA EARL OF STRADBROKE, 
Head Master—A. H. SCOTT WHITE, B.S8c,, B.A., &c. 
Inclusive fees, £30 to £37 10s. 
Special class for the London Matriculation. 


THE HAMMOND COMPANY 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 2, Red Lion-square, W.C. 











\ set 














Principal, HUGH ERAT HARRISON, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Electrical Engineer, FREDERICK C. PHILLIPS, 
A limited number of —— will be ADMITTED for the New 
Session up to SEPTEMBER 25TH. 


should be “ee to the undersigned, at the offices of the 





Applications 
Com; » 110, Cannon-strect, E.C., from whom full particulars may be 
obtained. Pour A. LaTHaw, M.A., Secretary. 


THE NEW PARCELS POST, 
CHEAP BOOKS AND CHEAP CARRIAGE, 


GILBERT & FIELD 
Beg to draw the attention of Count: rook Buyers ond the Public generally 
tothe great advantage of the NEW ARCE S POST, whereby a 
Parcel of Books can now be forwarded Ry any 7 a the United Kingdom 
at the follow 1 ed low rates :— 


er {ib . « — 5ib. .. + 9d. 
o BM « -- 6a. . =n «- ts. 
3d. Discount in the (8s. off all New Books for Cash. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
GILBERT & FIELD, Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 
67, MOORGATE STREET, and 18, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


EEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTI- 
VAL, OCTOBER 10TH, 11TH, 12TH, and 137TH, 1883. 
President oe oe - The DUKE of ALBANY. 
Conductor .. SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
BAND and CHORUS of 420 Performers. 
Leader of the Band . Mr. J. T. CARRODUS. 


PRINCIPAL VocatisTs—Mame. Alwina Valleria, Miss Anne Marriott 


and Miss Anna Williams ; Mdme. Patey, Miss Damian, and Miss Hilda 


Wilson ; Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Joseph Maas ; Mr. Frederick King 
Mr. Henry Blower, and Mr, Santley, 

ORGANISTS.—Dr. Wm. Spark and Mr. Walter Parratt, Mus, Bac. 

Cuorvus MASTER.—Mr. J. Broughton. 

ACCOMPANIST.—Mr, A. Broughton. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING.—Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” 

WEDNESDAY EVENING.—“*Gray’s Elegy,” a Cantata (written for this 
Festival), by Alfred Cellier ; Beethoven’s Symphony in D (No. 2) ; &c. 

THURSDAY MORNING.—Raff’s Oratorio, “‘ The World’s End ” (First Per- 
formance in England) ; Selection from the Works of Handel. 


TuuRSDAY EVENING.—“‘97th Psalm” (written - this Festival), by 
Joseph Barnby ; 3 Third Motett, Mozart; Cantata, Bach; Rossini's 


** Stabat Mater.” 
FRiIpaAY MornixoG.—“ King David,” an Oratorio (written for this Festival), 
by Sir George Macfarren. 


FRIDAY EVENING.-—“* The Crusaders,” by Niels Gade ; Overture, “* Geno- 
veva,” by Schumann ; March and Chorus from “ Tannhauser ; 3" &e. 


SATURDAY MORNING.—Grand Mass in D, Beethoven ; ‘‘ Hymn of Praise, 


Mendelssohn. 
FIRST SEATS.—Single Ticket (Reserved), Morning .. +. £1 1s. each 
n Evening « .. lis. 
SECOND ezara, ating Ticket (Reserved), Morning .. .. 108.6d. ,, 
” ” ” Evening .. = 78.64. 


Tickets may now be had daily at the Festival Office from 10 A.M. till 5 
P.M. (Saturdays till 1 P.M.). 

N lication for Tickets, either personally or by letter, will be noticed 
unies: ™ oa ya ; Sor the full amount of Tickets 
required, and stating also the number of Tickets wanted, Detailed Pro- 
grammes are now ready. 

Cheques and Orders are payable to E. B, Faber, Hon. Treasurer, cr to the 
Hon, Secretary. 

All communications to be addressed to 

FRep. R. SPARK, Hon. £ec. 





Festival Office (near the Town Hall), 
September 7th, 1883. 
Sesinad COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


a College has pr founded, under th the Nag wa A of His Grace the DUKE 

of tl to enable Junior 

P 1 ale: i ded for 4 l, Medical, and Teaching 

fe fo i ‘ing, and for Business, to obtain a University 
pasion tt - and under special supervision. 

B. usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a degree may be taken 

















ity Fees, are £84 per annu 





“the College charges for Lodgivug, Board (with an extra a in the Long 
Vacation), Tuition, and Universi 
For further 


information apply to the WARDEN, PCavendish College, Cam- 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
Under the Joint Editorship of Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOF, and 
BALFOUR STEWART. 18mo, Illustrated, each Is, 


Introductory. By Professor Huxtzy, P.R.S. 
Chemistry. By Professor Roscoz, F.R.S. With 


Physics. By Professor B. Srewart, F.R.S. 
Physical Geography. By Axcuisatp GzIkiEz, 


With Questions. 
Geology. By ARCMIBALD Grixiz, F.R.S. 
Physiology. By Prof. M. Fosrzr, M.D., F.R.S. 
Astronomy. By J. N. Locxysr, F.R.S. 
Botany. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.C.S.1, F.R.S. 
Logic. By W. S. Jevons, F.R.S., M.A., LL.D. 
Political Economy. By W. S. Jzvons, F.R.S. 

*,* Others to follow. 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

Agriculture: Elementary Lessons in the Science 

of Agricultural Practice, By Professor H. TANNER, 3s. 6d. 
Astronomy. By J. N. Locxyzr, F.R.S. With 

Illustrations, 5s, 6d.—QUESTIONS, Is. 6d, 

Botany. By Professor Oxtver, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
With Illustrations. 4s. 6d. ‘ 
Chemistry. By Professor Roscoz, F.R.S. With 

Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 
Chemical Problems adapted to the same. 
By Professor THORPE. With Key. 2s, 


Chemistry: Owens College Junior Course of 
Practical Chemistry. By F.JONES, Preface by Professor ROSCOE. 


2s, 6d. 

Chemistry, Questions on. 
JONES, 18mo, ds. 

Electricity and Magnetism. By Professor 
SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. Illustrated. 4s, 6d. 

Arithmetic of Electric Lighting. ByR. E. 
DAY, M.A. Pott 8vo, 2s. 

Logic. Deductive and Inductive. By W. 8. 
JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S, 3s. 6d. 

Physiology. By Professor Huxtey, P.R,S. 
With Illustrations, 4s, 6d.—QUESTIONS, 1s, 6d. 

Political Economy for Beginners. By 
M.G, FAWCETT. With Questions, 2s. 6d, 

Physics. By Professor B. Srzewart, F.R.S- 
With Llustrations. 4s, 6d.—QUESTIONS, 2s. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By 


I, TODHUNTER, M.A., F..S._ Part 1, PROPERTIES of SOLID and 
FLUID BODIES, 3s. 6d. Part II., SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, 3s. 6d. 


Physical Geography. By Arcurpatp GzIxK1E, 


F.R.S,. With Illustrations, 4s. 6d,—QUESTIONS, 1s. 64. 


Class-Book of Geography. By ©. B. 


CLARKE, M.A., F.G.8., F.R.S, With Maps. 


By Francis 


Sound: an Elementary Treatise on. By Dr. 
W. H. STONE. Illustrated, 3s, 64. 
Steam: an Elementary Treatise on. By J. 


PERRY, C.E. 4s. 6d. 
MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
Elementary Practical Physiology. By 


Professor MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D., F.R.S., and J.N. GLEY, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. " 
Physiography : an Introduction to the Study 
: 7 By Professor HUXLEY, P.R.S, With Illustrations, Crown 
vo, 6s. ms 
Anthropology: an Introduction to the Study 
of Man and Civilisation, By E, B. TYLOR, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s, 


Student’s’ Flora of the British 


The 
ISLANDS. By Sir J. Dd. HOOKER, K.C.S.L., F.R.S. Globe Avo, 10s. 6d. 
Elementary Biology. By Professor Huxtey, 


P.R.S., assisted by H. N. MARTIN, M.B., D.Sc, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Elements of Embryology. By Professor M. 
FOSTER, F.R.S., and the late F. M. BALFOUR. Second Edition, Re- 
. Edited by A. SEDGWICK and W. HEAPE,. 10s, 6d. i 
Manual of Political Economy. By Right 
Hon. H. FAWCETT, M.P., F.R.8. Crown 8vo, 12s, 
Studies in Deductive Logic: a Manual for 
Students, By W. 8S. JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Principles of Science: a Treatise on 
Logic and Scientific Method. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., 
F.K.8. Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d, 

Economics of Industry. By A. Maxsuatt, 
M.A,, and MARY P. MARSHALL, 2s, 6d. - 

A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. GREEN. With aps, &o, 8s. 6d, to Thousand. 

Analysis of English History, based on the 
above, By C. W. A. TAIT. 3s, 6d. ss . 

Readings from English History. Edited 
by J. R. GREEN. 3 vols,, each is, 6d. 

Old English History. By E. A, Freeman, 
D.C.L, With Maps. 6s. i : 

Cameos from English History. By C. M. 
YONGE, 4 vols,, each 5s, '% V., just ready, 

History of England. By M. J. Guest. With 
Maps, 6s, 

MACMILLAN’S COPY-BOOKS. 
Twelve Sorts, in Two Sizes,—I. Large post 4to, each 4d,; II. Post 

oblong, each 2d. 

Agriculture, the Alphabet of the Prin- 
CIPLES of : being a First Lesson Book on Agriculture for Schools. By 
Prof. HENRY TANNER. 6d. Second Book, ls, Third Book, Is, 








A NEW EC OF ILLUSTRATED ‘ADERS. 


GLOBE READERS. 
A New Series of Reading-Books for Standards I. to VI. Selected, 
Edited by A. F. MURISON. With Original Illustra- 


Book III. (232 pp.), 1s. 3d. 
Book IV. (328 pp.), Is. 9d. 
Book V. (416 pp.), 2s. 

Book VI. (448 pp.), 2s. 6d. 


Primer IJ. (48 pp.), 3d. 
Book I. (96 pp.), 6d. 
Book II. (136 pp.), 9d. 


ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 
MACMILLAN’S READING-BOOKS. 
Primer (48 pp.), 18mo, 24. 
Book I., for Standard I. (96 pp.), 18mo, 4d. 
Book II., for Standard II, (144 pp.), 18mo, 5d. 
Book IIL, for Standard III. (160 pp.), 18mo, 6d. 
Book IV., for Standard IV. (176 pp.), 18mo, 8d. 
Book V., for Standard V. (38 





Book Vi, for Standard VI. Tate Stan Bvo, 2s. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE NEW CODE. 
GLOBE READINGS FROM 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 


COWPER.—TASK: an Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq.; TIROCINIUM; or, 
a Review of the Schools ; and the HISTORY of JOHN GILPIN. Edited, 

with Notes, by WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D. Is, 

LAMB (CHARLES).—TALES from SHAKSPEARE, Edited, with Preface, 
by A. AINGER, M.A. 2s. 

SCOTT (SIR WALTER).—LAY of the LAST MINSTREL, and the LADY 
ofthe LAKE, Edited by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. Is. 

MARMION, and the LORD of the ISLES. By the SAME EDITOR. Is. 
GOLDSMITH.—VICAR of WAKEFIELD. With a Memoir of Goldsmith, 


by Prof. Masson. ls. 
THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND from the BEST POETS. Selected and 
Arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 2s. 
A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of all TIMES and all COUNTRIES. 


Gathered and Narrated anew by CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 2s, 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRIMERS. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 18mo, each |s, 
Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapsrons. 
English Grammar. By R. Morris, LL.D. 
Exercises on Morris’s Primer of English 
GRAMMAR. By JOHN WETHERELL, M.A. 
Rome. By M. Creicuton, M.A. With Maps. 
Greece. By C. A. Fyrrz, M.A. With Maps. 
English Literature. By Sroprorp Brooxg, 


WA, 

Europe. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

Greek Antiquities. ByJ. P. Mauarry, M.A. 

Roman. Antiquities. By Professor A. §, 

ILKINS. 

Classical Goageeahe. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 

Geography. By Sir Gzorcz Grove, F.R.G.S. 
With Maps. 

Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry. 
By F. T. PALGRAVE, In 2 parts, each Is, 

Shakspere. By Professor Dowpen. 

Philology. By J. Pzmez, M.A. 

Greek Literature. By Professor Jess. 

English Grammar _ Exercises, 
MORRIS, LL.D., and H, C, BOWEN, M.A. ¥ 

France. By C. M. Yoncz. With Maps. 

English Composition. By Prof. Nicuot. 

#,* Others to follow. 

First Lessons in Practical Botany. By 
G.T. BETTANY. 18mo, Is. 

A Primer of Art. By Joun Cottizr. 18mo, 1s, 

Primer of Pianoforte Playing. By Franx- 
LIN TAYLOR. Edited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 18mo, Is. 

First Principles of Agriculture. By 
HENRY TANNER, F.C.S. 18mo, !8. 


Household Management and Cookery. 
ie Teachers 0: 8 st! 
School of — Coie by W. B. TEGETMELER, 18mo, om 


The School Cookery-Book. Compiled and 
Arranged by C. E. GUTHRIE WRIGHT. 18mo, ls, A 


On Teaching: its Ends and Means. 


Book for Teachers and Parents. By Prof. H. CALDERWOOD. 2s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL COURSE. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L, . 

General Sketch of European History. 

By E, A, FREEMAN, D.C L. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 
England. By E.Txomrson. With Maps, 2s, 6d. 
Scotland. By Maxcarer MacArruvr. 2s, 
Italy. By W. Hunt, M.A, With Map. 3s. 6d. 
Germany. By James Simz, M.A. 3s. 
America. By J. A. Doxtz. With Maps. 4s. 6d. 


European Colonies. By E. J. Paynz. 4s, 6d. 


By R. 





France. By C. M. Yonecz. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 
*,* Others to follow. 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 
Shakespearian Grammar. By Dr. 


A She 6s. 
Longer English Poems. Edited by Prof. 
HALES, 4s, 6d. 


Historical Outlines of English Acci- 


Historical, English Grammar. By the 
On the Study of Words. By Archbishop 
English, wast and Present. By the Samz 
Select Glossary of English Words, used 


formerly in SENSES DIFFERENT from the PRESENT. By the SAME 





AUTHOR. Ss. 

A Short Geography of the British Is- 
LANDS, By JOHN RICHARD GREEN and ALICE STOPFORD 
GREEN. With Twenty-cight Maps. 3s, 6d. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 


A Short History 


the HISTORY of the TH 


of India, em 
FRONTIER STA 
NEPAUL, and BURMAH. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. tn With Maps. 


2s. 

rench History for English Children. 
MODERN LANGU. 

Macmillan’s Forei School Classics, 


Edited by G. EUGENE FASNACHT. 18mo, 


Corneille.—Le Cid. Edited by G, E. Fas. 


M iene Is, 

; °. . — Les mm 

Dated be G. E. on A es = Savantes. 
Moliere.—Le Misanthrope. Edited by 


G. E. FASNACHT. ls, 


! nace e 
Moliere.— L’ Avare. Edited by L. wv 
Medecin Malgre Lui, 


G eek G. E. ‘Gotz Is, 
oO | Bes 
a. be Ba mT = Berlic gen. 
eorge Sand.— i 
s Edited by W. dD oh Is, Mare au Disable. 
chiller.—Die 
Editéd by JOSEPH op netran = Orleans. 
Maria Stuart. Edited by C. Suzzpon. 
Uhland’s Ballads cos. Bi 
lections, Edited by G. E. 2 and Romances, Be. 
*s* Prospectus of this Series will be sent on application, 
Progressive French Course. By Evcrnz 
FASNACHT. First Year, 1s.; Second Year, 1s.6d.; Third Year. 2s, 6d, 
Progressive French Reader. By the Same 
AUTHOR. First Year, 28. 6d.; Second Year, 2s, 6d. 
Progressive German Course, By the Same. 
A Synthetic French f 
: r 
. Ec ng — a for, Schools. By G. 
e Organic i 
ree the Rg Fy Studying Lan- 
irs esso 
HOPE BOWEN, ory Rg French. By * Couns. 
French Dictionary. By G. Masson. 6s. 
German Dictionary. By Prof. Wurrney and 
A. H. EDGREN. 7s, 6d.—GEKMAN-ENGLISH PART, 5s. 
German Grammar. By Prof. Wurrney. 


German Reader. By the Same. 5s, 
Handbook to Modern Greek. 


VINCENT and T. G, DICKSON. 6s. 
ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 


By Dr. MACLEAR. 
A Class-Book of Old Testament His. 


A Class-Book of New Testament His- 

A _Class-Book of the Church Cate- 

A First Class-Book of the Catechism. 
With Scripture Proofs. 6d. 

A Shilling Book of Old Testament 


A Shilling Book of New Testament 
The Bible in the Church. By Canon 


WESTCOTT. D.D. 18mo, 

The Book of Common Prayer: an Ele- 
mentary Introduction to. By F. PROCTER and Dr. MACLEAK, 
18mo, 2s. 6d, 

Now publishing, in Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. each, 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
“These excellent biographies should be made class-books for schools.” 
Westminster Revit 


ew, 

Macaulay. By J. Corrzr Morison. 
Sterne. By H. D. Trait. 
Swift. By Lesurz Stepney. 
Gray. By E. W. Gossz. 
Dickens. By A. W. Warp. 
Bentley._ By Professor R. C. Jznz. 
Charles Lamb. By Rev. Atrrep AInGER, 
De Quincey. By Professor Masson. 
Landor. By Professor Srpwey Cotvin, 
Dryden. By G. Sarnrssury. 
‘Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Mrzns. 
Locke. By Professor Fow.er. 
Byron. By Professor Nicnot. 
Pope. By Lesure Srerxen. 
Cowper. By Gotpwin Smira. 
Chaucer. By Professor A. W. Warp, 
_—. By J. A. Froups. 
Southey. By Professor Dowprn, 
Hawthorne. By Henry Jamzs. 
Milton. By Manx Parrison. 
Johnson. By Leste Srerxen. 
Scott. By R. H. Hurron. 
Gibbon. By J. Corrgr Morison: 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. 
Hume. By Professor Huxtry, P.R.S. 
Goldsmith. By Writ Brack. 
Defoe. By W. Minto. 
Burns. By Principal Smarr. e 
Fponeer. By the Very Rev. the Draw of Sr, Pavt’s. 
Thackeray. By AntHony TRoLuorE, 
Burke. By Joun Moruey. 
Sheridan. By Mrs. OureHant. 
Fielding. By Austin Dosson. 

*,* Other volumies to follow, 


By E. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 


ELEMEN: TARY Y CLASSI CS. 
The following Elementary Books, Bal Batted wit _— Notes, 


and VOC. 
Caesar. ne Gallic War. Book I. By 
A. 8. WALPOLE, M LA. 
The War. Books Il. and III. By 
W. G, RUTHERFORD 
The Gallic War. "Scenes from Books V. and 
t Ready. VOCABULARY in preparation 


VL By. COLBECK, 
Eutropius. By W. Wetca, M.A., and C. G. 
DUFFIELD, M.A. 
Homer.—Iliad. Book XVIIt. The Arms of 
ACHILLES. By 8. BR. JAMES, M. 
Ready. VOCABULARY in preparation. 
Book I, wy Rev. Joun om, | xm. a. a 
snd A. & WALPOLE, M. 
Horace.—Odes. Books I. to III. By. T E. 
PAGE, M.A, Each ls, 64, (Ready. VOCABULARIES in ration. 
Livy. Book I. By H. M. Srevuenson, M.A. 
The Hannibalian War. Being part of the 
2ist and 22nd Books of Livy, yt for the Use of Beginners by G. 
C. MACAULAY, M.A. VOCABULARY in the press. 
Ovid. —Selections. BY ES. SHucKBURGH, 
‘OCABULARY in ration. 
Virgil —Aeneid. "Book 1. By A. 8. WaLroxe, 


Aeneid. Book V. By Rev. A. Catvert, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Selections. By E. 8. SuHuckrurGH. [early renee 


Xenophon’s s Anabasis. Book I By A 
ho Rittoring tort more 7 Books. poss with ce and Notes, 
but no Vocab 


Cicero.—Select Letters. By Rev. G. E. 
JEA 


Euripides.—Hecuba. By Rev. Joun Bonn, 
M.A., and A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 

Herodotus. Selections from Books VII. and 
VIII. The Expedition of Xerxes, By A. H. COOKE, B.A 


Horace.—Selections from the Satires 
and Epistles. By the Kev. W. J. V. BAKER, M.A. 


Plato. Euthyphro and Menexenus. By 


C. E, GRAVES, M.A, 


The Greek Elegiac Poets. From Catiinus 
to rem ay Selected and Edited by the Rev. HERBEKT 
KYNASTON, M. The 


Thucydides. Book IV. Chapters 1-41. 
Cepture of Sphacteria. By C. E. GRAVES, M.A 
Virgil. —Georgics. Book II. ‘By Rev. J. H. 
SKKILNE, M.A. 
%_* Other Volumes to follow. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Edited with Introductions, Notes, &c. 


Aesohylus.—Persae. By A. O. Prickarp, 
Catullus.—Select Poems. By F. P. Siupson, 
Cicero.—The Second Philippio Oration. 


From the German of Halm. By Prof. J. E. B. MAYO 
The Catiline Orations. From ‘the German 


of Halm. With Additions by Prof. A. 8. WILKINS, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Pro Lege Manilia. After Halm, by Prof. 
A. 8. WILKINS, M.A, 3s. 6d. 
Pro Roscio Amerino. After Halm, by 
E. H, DONKIN, M.A. 4s. 6d 
The Academica. By J. Rem, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Pro Publio Sestio. By Rev. 'H. A. Hoxpes, 
Demosthenes. —De Corona. By B. Draxz, 


M.A. New and Kevised Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Adversus Leptinem. By Rev. J. R. Kine, 


The ‘First Philippic. By Rev. T. Gwatxm. 
Euripides.—Hippolytus. By J. P. Manarry, 


M.A., and J, 
Iphigencia ‘in “Tauris. By E. ” cape 
nthe 
Medea. By A. W. Verratt, M.A. 
Homer.—Iliad.—The Story of Achilies. 
Ry J. H, PRATT, M.A., and WALTER LEAF, 
Odyssey. Books Ix. —XIl. By Prof. J. E, B. 
MAYOK, M.A. Part 
Odysse ~The" Triumph of Odysseus. 
°_ xxi 'V. By S.G. HAMILTON, M.A. 3s. 
Horace. —The Odes and Carmen Seculare. 
By T. E, PAGE, M.A. 
The Odes, "Book IV., and CARMEN 
SECULARE. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. bs. 
The Satires. By Anruur Patmer, M.A. 6s. 
Juvenal.—Select Satires. By Prof. J. E. B. 
MAYOR. Satires X. and XI., 3s. 6d.; XII.—XVI., 4s. 64. 


Juvenal for Schools. By E. G: Harpy, M.A. 
Un the pres 


Livy. Books II. and II. By Rev. 


STEPHENSON, M.A. 5s, 
Books ke XXI and XXII. By W. W. Carzs, 


Lysias. s.—Select Orations. By E. 8S. Suvcx- 
Martial. — Select Epigrams. By Rev. H. M. 


STEPHENSON, M.A. 
Ovid.—Fasti. By G. H. Hatram, M.A. 5s, 
Heroidum Epistulae XIII. By E. &. 


UCKBURGH, M.a. 4s. 6d 








MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES—(Continued). 
Plautus.— Miles Gloriosus. By Prof. R. Y. 


Pliny’s: ‘Letters. Book III. By Prof. J. E. B. 
MAYOR. With Life of Pliny by G. H. RENDALL, M.A. 5s. 
Plutarch. = nife ot Themistokles. By Rey. 


H. A. HOLDEN, LL. 


Propertius, Select Elegies of. By J. P. 
Sallust.— ~The ’ Catilina and | Jugurtha. 


By C. MERIVALE, D.D. 4s. 6d.; separately, 2s. 6d. 
Tacitus.—Agricola and Germania. By 
A. }. 4 Sane, M.A., and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. 3s, 6d. ; separately, 


The Annals, Book VI. By the Same. 2s. 6d. 
Terence.—Hauton Timorumenos, By E.S. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A, 3s. With a 4s. 6d, 
Phormio. By Rev. Joun Bonp, M.A., and 
WALPOLE, B.A. 4s. 6d. 
Thucydides, Books VI. and VII. By the Rev. 
Virgil. — Aeneid II. and III, By E. W. 


HOWSON, M.A, 
Xenophon.—Heiro. By Rev. H. A. Hotpen, 
(Zn the press. 


Hellenica. wo I. and II. By H. Hatt- 
STONE, B.A. 

Cyrop aedia. “Books Vil. and VIII. By Prof. 
ALFRED GOODWIN, M.A. 

Anabasis. Books i —IV. By Professors 
W. W. GOODWIN and J. W. WHITE, 5s, 


Memorabilia Socratis. By A. R. Civer, 
As 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 
First Latin ¢ Grammar. By M. C. Mac- 
A s. 6d 
School Latin Grammar. By H. J. Rosy, 
A Ls 


Exercises in Latin Syntax and Idiom. 
a aEY s. — Latin Grammar. By E. B. ENGLAND, M.A. 
*, 6d. 


Latin Prose Composition. By H. Betcuer, 
8. — 3. Part 

Latin Prose Composition, Hints to- 
wards. By A, W. POTTS, LL.D. 3s, 

Passages for Translation into Latin 
PROSE, By the SAME, 2s.—KEY, 

Latin Prose Composition, First Steps 


to. By G. RUST, M.A. 


Synthetic Latin 1 Delectus.—By E. Rusu, 
A “Grammar of the Latin Language, 


from PLAUTUS to SUETONIUS, By H.J. ROBY, M.A. In 2 parts, 
Third Edition. Part I., crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. ; Part IL, 10s. 6d, 


Homeric Dictionary. By Dr. G. Avrzy- 
RIETH. Translated by Dr. KEEP. Crown 8vo, ts. 
Greek Prose Composition. First Steps. 


By Rev, BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A. 
Second Steps, 2s. 6d.—KEY, 

Greek Iambics for Boginners. By Rev. H. 
KYNASTON, M.A. 4s, 6d.— KEY. 

Greek for ‘Beginners. "By Prof. J. B. Mayor, 
Part I, 1s. 6d.; Il. and ILI, 3s, 6d, Complete, 4s. 6d 

First Greek Reader. By Prof. Joun E. B. 

A 4s, 6d. 

First Greek Grammar. By W. G. Ruruer- 
FORD, M.A. _New Edition, Enlarged. 1s, 6 

Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses. 
By Prof. GOODWIN. New Edition. 6s. 6d. 

Greek ¢ Grammar. By Prof. W. W. Goopwiy, 


A School Greek Grammar. By Prof. W. W. 


DWIN, 8vo, 3s. 6d 


First Lessons in Greek. By Prof. J. W. 


WHITE. 4s. 6d. 


ls. 64.—KEY, 3s. 6d, 


Elements of Greek Grammar. By Prof. 
J.G, GREENWOOD. 5s. td. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
Aristotle.—The Politics. By J. E. C. 


WELLDON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s, 
Cicero's s Academica. “By J. S. Rem, M.A. 
Cicero’s Letters. Translated from Warson’s 

Selection by kev, G. K, JEANS, M.A, 10s, 6d. 

Homer’s Iliad. By A. Lane, M.A., W. Lear, 

M.A., and E, MYERS, M.A. 12s. 64, 

Homer’s Odyssey. By Prof. 8. H. Burcuzr, 

M.A., and A. LANG, M.A, Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Horace in English Prose. By J. Loyspatz, 

M.A., and 8, LEE, M.A, With Notes, &c. Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
Juvenal.—Thirteen Satires. After the Text 


of J. E. B, MAYOR, by Prof. | - pees A. STRONG and ALEX. 
M.A. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d 


Livy. ooks XXI.—XXV. By A. a’ Cuvurcn, 
, and W. J. BRODKIBB, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Plato.—The Republic. By J. Te Davis, 
M,A., and D, J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 
Plato.—Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and 
PHAEDO, By F. J. CHURCH. 4s. 6d. 


Sallust.—The Conspiracy of Catiline 


ants the erry wore ae. With lutroduction and Notes. By 


Tacitus. By A 7 Cuurcu, M.A., and W. J. 
BRODRIBB, M.A. 


The History. 6s.|The Annals. 7s. 6d. 





Secties, TRANSLATIONS (Continued), 
with the meabeene, on Agricola s and Germany, 

Theocritus, Bion, and ‘Moschus. By A. 

Vir ii » in . 

ita english Prose. | By J. Lowspazz, 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
Arithmetic and Algebra, 10s. 6d. 
magn A for the Use of Schools. 

‘Book of Arithmetic. For 
separately, Part I. , 


& 
National -_ Elementary Schoo! 18me. Or 
2d.; Part * With ANSWERS, Is. 6d.—KEY, 


UL, S4.; Part TL, 7a. 
School 
ace a, g lass ~ Book | of | pena 
au neocon Theory and Practice. By 
gebraica xerc 4 ie 
ranged, By C. A. JONES, arcises. H. Tzogtemsively A 


By T. DALTON, M.A. 
ules and Examples in Arithmetic. 


Rules ond | Examples in Algebra. 
Note-Book on Practical, Solid, or De- 


SCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. t 
Fourth Edition. By A. G. MEEZE. EDGAR and G. 8: PRITCHARD. 


= | M. WILSON, M.A. 
ameneey,coumetry. Books Ly. 
Solid Geometry and Conic Sections. 


Naturai Geometry: « an Introduction to the 


MAULT. 1le,—MODELS to een 4 ro in Abe 130,68, al 


Analytical Geometry, Exercises in. By 


Geometrical 
By SAMUEL cal Exercises | for Beginners. 


Plane Trigono 
CISES in, re nometry, Graduated Exer- 
Elementary Trigonometry. By Rev. J. B. 


OCK, M.A, With Diagrams, 4s, (Part I1., in the press. 


Elements of De Descriptive Geometry, By 


Determinants, a Treatiseon. By T. Mum, 


Conic. ‘Sections: : a Geometrical Treatise. By 
W. H. DREW. Crown 8¥o, 5s.—SOLUTIONS, 4s. 6d. 
Conic Sections. By Cuaxtzs Smirn, M.A. 


The. Great Giant Arithmos. A most Ele- 


mentary Arithmetic, By M. &. ALDIS, Illustrated. 2s, 6d 
By 


Elementary Chemical 
SYDNEY ~~ M.A. With +4 »Arithmetic. 





By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
Euclid f for Colleges and Schools. 


Mensuration. for Beginners. 2s. 6d. 
Algebra for Beginners. 2s. 6d.—Key, 


Trigonometry for Beginners. 2s. 6d.— 
Mechanics for Beginners. 4s. 6d.—Keyr, 
Algebra for the Use of Colleges and 


SCHOOLS. 7s, 64,—KE€Y, 
The Theory of Equations, 7s. 6d. 
Plane Trigonometry. 5s.—Key, 10s. 6d. 
Spherical Trigonometry. 4s. 6d. 
Conic Sections. With Examples. 7s. 6d. 
The Differential Calculus. 10s. 6d. 
The Integral Calculus. 10s. 6d. 
Examples of Analytical Geometry of 


THREE DIMENSIONS. 4s. 
Analytical Statics. With Examples. 10s. 6d. 
By S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanics, an Elementary Treatise 


on, With Examples, 
A Treatise on Optics. 10s. 6d. 


By Prof. G. BOOLE, F.R.S. 
Differential Equations. Crown 8vo, 14s. 
Supplementary Volume, &s. 6d. 

Calculus of Finite Differences. 10s. 6d, 
Elementary freatise on Conic Sections 
and ALGEBRAIU GEOMETRY. By G. H. PUCKLE, M.A. 7s. 64. 
Dynamics of a Particle. By Prof. Tarr 

and Mr. STEELE, 12s, 
Dynamics of the System of Rigid Bodies. 
By K. J. ROUTH, M.A., F.R.8, Fourth Edition, Part I., 14s. 
(Part IL, in the press. 


The Elements of D: namic. By Prof. W. K. 
CLIFFORD, F.R.S. Part I., KINETIC, 7s, 64. 

The Theory of Electricity. By L. Ovum. 
MING, M.A, With Illustrations. 

Mathematical Problems. Devised and Ar- 
ranged by J. WOLSTENHOLME. New Edition, Enlarged. Sv0, 18s. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





PUT TO THE PROOF. 
By Miss CAROLINE FOTHERGILL. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 


DISARMED. 
By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 


“**Disarmed’ amuses the fancy, excites the imagination, 
and agreeably disconcerts reason. Can the summer idler 
ask for anything better?’’—Daily News. 


A STRUGGLE FOR FAME, 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of “‘ The Mystery in Palace Gardens,” &c. 
3 vols,, crown 8vo, 
“In ‘A Struggle for Fame’ Mrs. Riddell has given her 
readers a clever picture of the realities of literature as a 


profession for desperate and needy men and women.”’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


HELENE. 
By Mrs, ARTHUR KENNARD. 


2 vols. 

“A superiority of tone and style, an air of social and 
literary culture, would be sufficient to render ‘ Héléne’ 
more readable than the generality of novels if the story had 
in itself few charms and fnew oo, fortunately, however, it 
has many.’’—Illustrated London News. 














A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. 
By Miss FAIRFAX BYRRNE. 


3 vols. 

“ The four P ow mm poy characters are all drawn with vigour 
and evident fidelity to nature, and each in its way is a care- 
ful and interesting study. . . . All are vividly brought 
before us, and tho story abounds in telling incidents, 
original and forcible dialogue, and eloquent descriptive 
passages.”’—Society. 


ESTCOURT. 
By LORD JAMES DOUGLAS. 
2 vols. 

“Lord James Douglas has a happy style. His men are 
gentlemen and his women are charming. The descriptive 
skill of the author, however, would alone make ‘ Estccurt ’ 
popular. It is by far the most pleasing work of fiction of 
the lighter kind we have had this season. ‘ Estcourt’ will 
soon be in everybody’s hands.”—County Gentleman. 


JULIET. 


8 vols., crown 8vo. 








(Immediately, 





THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS OF 
MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


A SPECIAL EDITION OF 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


(The STEVENTON EDITION.) 
In 6 vols., large crown 8vo, at the published price of 63s. 
“ An edition which all lovers of this delightful authoress 
should hasten to place upon their shelves.’ 
St. James’s Gazette. 
Also a Popular Edition, in 6 vols., crown 8vo, 36s, ; 
or separately, 

SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 6s, 

PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 6s. 

MANSFIELD PARK. 6s. 

EMMA. 6s. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PERSUASION. 6s. 

LADY SUSAN, THE WATSONS, &c. 6s. 

(With a Memoir and Portrait of the Authoress.) 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NOVELS. 


At all Booksellers’, price 6s, each, 
COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN, ANCY. 

NOT WISELY but:TOO WELL. 
RED as a ROSE is SHE, 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 





ALSO 
TWILIGHT STORIES. Price 2s, 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


ASPECTS of POETRY: being Lectures 
delivered at Oxford by JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP, 
LL.D., Professor of Poetry, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


10s. 6d. 

** Whenever Professor Shairp speaks of Scottish poetry, 
whenever he speaks of Wordsworth, most of all, perhaps, 
when he speaks of Scott, he stimulates and refreshes us ; 
he expresses his own pened appreciation in language 
which is always pure and simple, and ——— forcible.” 


THE LEOFRIC MISSAL, as used in the 


Cathedral of Exeter during the Episcopate of its first 
Bishop, a.p. 1050—1072, Together with some Account 
of the Red Book of Derby, the Missal of Robert of 
Jumiéges, and a few other early Manuscript Service 
Books of the English Church. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by F. E. WARREN, B.D., F.S.A., 
Rector of Frenchay,Gloucestershire, and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 4to, Roxburgh binding, 35s. 
**In his admirable work on the Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Celtic Church Mr. Warren collected and edited with much 
learning most of the few liturgical remains that have 
reached us from the ancient Irish, British, and Scoto- 
Pictish Churches of these islands. And now, inthe volume 
before us, with remarkable industry and ardour, he has 
undertaken to illustrate the Liturgy of the Church of 
riod, and in the 
y. 








England during the Anglo-Saxon 
churches under Anglo-Saxon ‘ile."—-deodom 

** As to the habits and forms of prayer in use among our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers in the eleventh century, the 
present volume is a perfect treasure-house, and the number 
of office books reprinted entire or in part is very consider- 
able.” —Tablet. 


PLATO. — SELECTIONS (for Schools). 
With Notes. By J. PURVES, M.A., Fellow and late 
Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, 


cloth, 6s, 6d. 

** It would be difficult to find any book—at any rate, any 
book of selections—from which a good sixth form would 
derive more advantage. It is not often that the best pas- 
sages of an unrivalled writer can be so conveniently 
studied.”—Academy. 

“*Mr. Purves’ Selections from Plato form an exception to 
the general rule that extracts from the works of a great 
writer must be unsatisfactory. . . . Altogether the work is 
thoroughly well done, and will be most acceptable to all 
who are oo pene for the choice of books for the higher 
forms in public schools,”—Saturday iew. 


A MANUAL of GREEK HISTORICAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. By E. L. HICKS, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

** Worthy of praise as having an excellent design excel- 
lently carried out. . . . Notwithstanding this modest pur- 
pose, the book is so prepared as to be a real contribution to 
the science to which it belongs.”—New York Nation. 

“Mr. Hicks has done his work well. His editorial eluci- 
dations are marked by sound scholarship and sober judg- 
ment. His index is excellent. His ‘Introduction’ is 
ingenious. His proof-sheets have been revised with singu- 
lar care, and the type he has seleeted is a pattern of 
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LITERATURE. 


The English Village Community, Examined 
in its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal 
Systems and to the Common or Cpen-field 
System of Husbandry. An Essay in 
Economic History. By Frederic Seebohm. 
(Longmans. ) 


Mr. SEEBOHM’s essay is a brave attempt to 
solve some of the obscurest problems of our 
history, to indicate the origin of our oldest 
institutions, and to show us what was really 
done by the “great earls and mighty war- 
smiths”? who founded the English kingdoms. 
He justly considers that a proper under- 
standing of our past economic history should 
be “ the true basis of much of the practical 
politics of the future;” he has determined, 
at any rate, by investigating the real char- 
acter of the community in the English village 
and the Celtic tribe, to dispel any wish or 
hope for its revival. He has accordingly, 
with infinite pains, endeavoured to set our 
future statesmen right by a discussion of the 
question whether English history began with 
the freedom or with the serfdom of the 
masses, or, in his own words, 

“ whether the communities living in the ‘hams’ 
and ‘tons’ of England were at the outset of 
English history free village-communities or 
communities in serfdom under a manorial lord- 
ship ; and, further, what were their relations to 
the tribal communities of the western and less 
easily conquered portions of the island.” 

Mr. Seebohm deals with two of the possible 
answers to the question, and writes, indeed, as 
if no other solution were conceiveable. But 
we are free, of course, to adhere to the old- 
fashioned opinion, that the English conquest 
was a long and intricate series of events, dif- 
fering from each other in their character and 
details according to the locality and the ages in 
which they happened, so that no such simple 
proposition can be maintained as that English 
history begins with universal freedom, or 
that our first society was founded on an 
antecedent serfdom. ‘* Many and frequent,” 
says the Chronicler, 

“were the expeditions from Germany, and 
many were the lords who strove against each 
other in the regions of East Anglia and Mercia, 
and thereby arose unnumbered wars ; but the 
names of the chieftains remain unknown by 
reason of their very multitude.” 

The result of these unrecorded wars, and of 
those which are still dimly remembered by 
the help of the English Chronicle, may be 
conjectured, but can never be known with 
exactness. The country gained by each 
Conquest seems to have been in part allotted 
in blocks to groups of free settlers, who were, or 





Were regarded as, kinsmen ; in part distributed 





in similar allotments to the kings and great 
men, with a sufficient allowance for their 
dependents; and in part retained as a public 
reserve for distribution as need should re- 
quire. This reserve, as time went on, was 
occupied by rustics holding on very onerous 
terms, so that they easily fell into a kind 
of serfdom when the land on which they sat 
was “booked” to a monastery or a military 
lord. In other cases a chieftain would reward 
a follower with gifts of land, held on condi- 
tion of performing faithful service ; and the 
dependent thane could confer no more than a 
precarious tenancy on his own half-free re- 
tainerr. The historians have shown us how 
the power of the lords increased as the kings 
learned to imitate the Frankish civilisation 
and to remember the majesty of the Empire, 
and how at last every man became bound to 
some lord to whom he owed obedience, and 
from whom he might claim protection. Juris- 
diction was everywhere converted into owner- 
ship, so that almost the whole country came 
to be regarded as the property of the King, 
the Church, and the thanes, and the descend- 
ants of the free settlers who had established 
the earliest villages sank into a state of 
dependence, and too often into absolute 
bondage. When St. Wilfrid converted 
Sussex in a.p. 681, he received a grant of 
the peninsula of Selsey, containing eighty- 
seven hides of land inhabited by 250 slaves ; 
and, though the whole neighbourhood was not 
in such a bad condition, we find among the 
charters of his monastery so many grants 
of ‘householders,’ ‘tributaries,’ and 
“tenants” that we are forced to assume 
that the right to the man’s labour passed 
with his holding, as in the case of the 
“villein by blood” on a mediaeval manor. 
Mr. Seebohm seems to state the problem too 
generally. The question, as he propounds it, 
is whether the conquerors of England founded 
or revived a society of lords and serfs, or 
whether they constructed the State on the 
principles of freedom and equality. If an- 
swered in one way, our English economic 
history must begin with free village com- 
munities, which gradually degenerated into 
the serfdom of the Middle Ages; “if 
answered in the other way, it begins with 
the serfdom of the masses of the rural 
population under Saxon rule, a serfdom from 
which it has taken 1,000 years of English 
economic evolution to set them free.” He 
prefers the latter view, and concludes that a 
manorial system existed in this country 
while still a province of the Empire, which 
was either adopted or revived by a German 
people who were familiar with the ancient 
civilisation. The importance of the matter 
lies in the necessity of educating our future 
masters, the statesmen who will have the 
direction of the “main stream of human 
progress,” on which depend “ the success or 
failure of the planet’’ and the happiness or 
misery of mankind. Mr. Seebohm will meet 
with few readers who can foilow him in 
the contemplation of these tremendous 
issues; and possibly there will be very few 
who can bring themselves to adopt his final 
conclusions ; certainly we shall all require 
evidence of a much wider and more stringent 
kind before we acknowledge that our manorial 
system and common-field husbandry were 








derived from Roman influences. But he is 
sure at any rate of an interested and 
sympathetic audience of friends, who will 
admire the skill with which he marshals his 
facts and the vigour exbibited in the defence 
of his theory. 

Mr. Seebohm considers that it is 


‘fas ee to believe that this complex 
manorial land-system, which we have found to 
bristle with historical survivals of usages of the 
Romano-German province, should have been 
suddenly introduced into England by wun- 
Romanised Northern piratical tribes of Germans, 
as it is to conceive of the sudden creation of 
@ fossil ” 

—a conception, by-the-way, which presented 
no difficulties to the versatile author of 
Omphalos. Mr. Seebohm adopts the hypothesis 
(‘in the absence of direct evidence”) that 
our manorial system was a compound of 
Roman and barbarian institutions, “‘ mixing 
together during the periods, first, of Roman 
provincial rule, and, secondly, of German 
conquest.” The choice is given to us of 
believing either in the continuity of the 
villa under the form of the “Saxon manor,’’ 
or in a re-introduction of the old system by 
invaders 


‘‘from a district where there had been such con- 
tinuity,and where they themselves had lived long 
enough to permit the peculiar manorial instincts 
of the Romano-German province to become a 
kind of second nature to them.” 


It will be seen that the word “manor” is 
here used in a very peculiar way, signifying 
apparently an estate worked by serfs and 
colont ; and in one passage the Roman public 
lands are described as “the great provincial 
manor of the Roman Empire.” The choice 
of terms is indifferent so long as we know the 
author’s meaning ; but it is of real import- 
ance to observe that the English are treated 
as having been thoroughly Romanised before 
their invasion of Britain. The typical English- 
man, in short, is “ more an antique Roman 
than a Dane.” We have on this theory to 
give up all that we have heard from Ethelwerd 
and good King Alfred and the merchant 
Othere, who lived “northmost of all the 
Northmen ;” about Old Anglia and the nook 
of land by Flensborg and the islands near 
Haithaby, “ where the English dwelt before 
they came to England.” This is a question 
of much more than the antiquarian interest 
which is allowed to it by Mr. Seebohm, 
and deserves at any rate a closer examina- 
tion of the evidence. It will be found, 
for one thing, that it is hardly worth 
while to combat any “ common theory” that 
the English came out of all the boggy and 
sandy districts between Northern France and 
the farther extremity of East Prussia. The 
Welsh codes are cited to show that the 
British open-field husbandry was transformed 
by the Romans into the “ manorial three-field 
husbandry.” But the evidence falls short of 
the mark, even when the legendary laws of 
Molmutius are pressed into the service; and 
it should be observed that the scattering of 
the half-acre strip can be accounted for by the 
necessity of equalising the value of the lots, 
without recourse to the theory that the separa- 
tion and sequence of the strips was due to a 
diversity of ownership in the plough and its 
team of oxen. 
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Mr. Seebohm gives a clear and interesting 
account of the co-operative system of hus- 
bandry which once prevailed throughout 
England, and still in some parishes per- 
petuates those “ miseries of common-field ” 
which Mr. Clare Sewell Read deplored in 
a famous essay. “ Gesammt Gut verdammt 
Gut” is the rough German way of ex- 
pressing a similar opinion. Many people 
are aware that our arable farming altered 
little between the days of the Confessor and 
the reign of George the Third. Mr. Seebohm 
traces the system to still earlier times, and 
shows how the township in many parts of 
England was laid out in customary “ yard- 
lands ’’ instead of any measurement by acres. 
The manor of Wimbledon is a well-known 
district where the yard-land of fifteen acres 
could not be alienated in parcels. In some 
parts the subdivision could be effected 
under a licence from the lord; but 
elsewhere the lord himself was absolutely 
powerless in the matter. We may agree 
that such a custom is the sign of an ancient 
tenure in villeinage, though the most digni- 
fied military estates were at one time equally 
indivisible. This, however, will not carry us 
very far, because it must not be assumed that 
all the “villani” in Domesday Book were 
either serfs or bondmen. They were tenant- 
farmers holding by a rustic tenure sometimes 
amounting to a freehold, but more often 
resembling an ordinary copyhold. Their rent 
was mostly paid in labour and produce, and 
was of light amount when the tenant was 
free, but onerous in the extreme in the case 
of the “natives” of slavish blood. This class 
comprised the free peasantry of Kent and 
the Welsh frontier, the free ‘‘ boors” of the 
South-western counties, and the ancestors of 
the Northern “ statesmen,” who hold under 
“‘the ancient and laudable custom of tenant- 
right.”” Mr. Seebohm has very successfully 
shown the identity of the system under which 
the farmers worked in the Middle Ages with 
that which prevailed long before the Norman 
Conquest, and has demonstrated with unusual 
clearness the connexion between the size of 
the holding and the number of the oxen 
required for ploughing the land. The hide 
or ploughland, the original “ freeholder’s lot,” 
was as much asa team of eight oxen could 
manage. The tenant of a small customary 
holding usually received a pair of oxen 
as his outfit, and his allowance of land 
was a quarter of a ploughland varying 
in size according to the capacity of the 
soil and the usage of the district. 

It is unnecessary here to discuss the Con- 
tinental evidence which shows that the same 
kind of system prevailed in France and Ger- 
many, and that the barbarians were accustomed 
to describe it by legal terms which they bor- 
rowed from their Roman subjects. When they 
wrote in Latin they used ‘‘ villa” for town- 
ship and “ colonus”’ for the labouring farmer, 
much as our own ancestors did, or as we might 
ourselves use the terms to-day. The Frankish 
conveyancing was soon adopted in England ; 
but it would require more than all the 
“‘Formularies’? of Marculf to make one 
believe that our English villa and manors are 
Roman “villas” in disguise, though the 
grounds of many a manor-house can match 
the coins and urns which Mr. Seebohm adduces 





in evidence, and even the walls remain, and 
“the bricks are there to prove it to this 
day.” Caartzs I. Exton. 








Poems. By J. B. Selkirk. 
Trench & Co.) 


Wuere Dryden would have packed his 
thought within the confines of a couplet, like 
the Mussulman’s Solomon enclosing the ele- 
mental Djinn within the leaden casket, the 
modern versifier too often dilates his matter 
until it resembles rather that self-same 
mutinous spirit freed from his age-long cap- 
tivity, emerging from his ignominious prison, 
and overspreading earth and heayen—in the 
form of smoke. The parallel will stretch no 
farther, for in watching the vaporous expanse 
of modern verse the spectator can hope for no 
such satisfaction as that of the fisherman 
when he was fortunate enough, by a ruse, to 
get the ungrateful demon well corked up 
again, and condensed with quite Landorian 
strictness. Of course, there is the kind of 
verbal diffusion which is but one symptom of 
rambling and flaccid prosiness (such is Words- 
worth’s when he is uninspired—and that, as 
we all know, is not an exceptional condition 
with Wordsworth), and there is the nobler 
sort of diffusion which is but sheer abundance 
and largesse of beauty; and that sort is 
Shelley’s. Of a third variety—the most 
usual one—poets like Mr. Selkirk are ex- 
amples. With them this loquacious excess 
appears to spring from a deficient perception 
of the supreme effectiveness of the art of 
hinting in poetry. They must develop every- 
thing to its final possibilities, Every vein 
struck they must exhaust. Thus one prime 
element of artistic pleasure is lost to their 
work—the fascination of the near Unexplored. 

Yet somehow, with most writers—even the 
habitually diffuse—the truly strong emotion 
brings with it the inevitable counterpart of 
unsuperfluous speech. It is notoriously so in 
the best old ballads, where one can see the 
trembling of the hands that tremble not from 
weakness as they rein in the fiery-footed pas- 
sion. It is so with the only poem of Mr. 
Selkirk’s which we choose to quote entire, and 
which, owing to the presence of that very 
virtue of suggestive brevity and voluntary 
restraint, is hardly characteristic of the 
author :— 

‘* A little faded photograph 
And a curl of golden hair, 
With half-a-dozen broken toys 
Beside an empty chair.— 
O God! is this the whole that’s left 
Out of a life so fair?’’ 

About one-fourth of Mr. Selkirk’s volume 
is occupied with love-poetry. Love-poetry 
able to bear the weight (‘ heavy as frost ”’) 
of such words as differentiate, and to stand 
erect under it, might be pronounced to have 
an exceedingly capable backbone. We fear 
that the particular Eros who flirts to the ex- 
tent of some sixty pages with Mr. Selkirk’s 
muse (that 

‘little high and mighty, 
Wayward whelp of Aphrodite,’’ 
she calls him, with a flippant irreverence which 
betrays the coquette) cau hardly boast of such 
an exceptional spinal development. Besides 
his love-poems, Mr. Selkirk has what may be 


(Kegan Paul, 





termed his anti-love poems, which show him 
as rather too fond of dramatising the emo- 
tional attitude of the man who has loved a 
woman, is rejected or neglected by her, and 
at last turns round, fox-and-sour-grapes 
fashion, and covers her with most unchivalrous 
contempt. It is not a grandly sculpturesque 
posture of the male soul. And, in truth, one 
gets little good, generally speaking, from Mr. 
Selkirk’s poems about women. Sometimes, it 
must be conceded, he exhibits a power of felici- 
tous conceit, as where he likens a damsel, sitting 
in theshadow of autumn woodlands, to Danie, 
“the gold about her falling.” But sucha 
piece as “‘ Good-Bye””—in which the narrator 
tells us how he parted from a girl ina railway 
station—is simply vulgar, though there are 
persons to whom its close will seem amusing— 
“The train was off! and I had time to find 

My luggage, with my heart,—was left behind.’ 
And this is classed among ‘‘ Love-poems”’ ! 
From all humour depending solely upon fan- 
tastic juxtapositions—as of a man’s heart and 
his luggage—good Lord, deliver us. 

This volume, however, contains poems 
which exhibit real humour ; such is “ Love in 
Yarrow,” despite its inequality of parts. And, 
if there be any man who could read ‘‘ Death 
in Yarrow” unmoved, we neither covet his 
imperturbability nor feel disposed to con- 
gratulate him upon that godlike gift. This 
poem (the only one in Scotch) is put into the 
month of a widower who is left with a little 
child that pines away in _half-unconscious 
longing for its mother who is not. Here are 
some of the latter stanzas—though it is a 
shame to show such a beautiful thing in frag- 
ments only :— 

‘*T tak’ him on my back, 
In ilka blink o’ sun, 
Rin roun’ about the stack, 
And mak’ -believe it’s fun. 
But weel he kens, I warrant, 
There’s something wrang for a’, 


He’s turned sae auld farrant 
Sin’ his mother gaed awa’. 


‘** T mak’ his pickle meat— 
And I think I mak’ it weel; 
And I warm his little feet 
When I hap him 7’ the creel ; 
And he kisses me fu’ couthie,— 
For he downa’ sleep at a’ 
Till he hauds up his bit mouthie, 
Sin’ his mother gaed awa’. 


** And now the lang day’s dune, 
And the nicht’s begun to fa’, 
And a bonnie harvest mune 
Rises up on Bowerhope Law. 
It’s a bonnie warlt this, 
But it’s no’ for me at a’, 
For a’ thing’s gane amiss 
Sin’ his mother gaed awa’.’’ 
There is fine feeling for nature in the lines 
where Mr. Selkirk speaks of Spring as the 
time 
** when earliest bees are humming, 
And birds are loudest on the budding spray, 
And Summer sends in front a glorious day 
To tell the longing year that she is coming.’’ 
Nor less fine is the feeling for that huge 
impersonal pathos of history, as expressed in 
some stanzas of melodious regret for the 
kingdoms that bloomed and withered in the 
days 
‘* Before the voice of Greece was hushed 
Tn war’s disco t peal, 
And all her lyric heart lay crushed 
Beneath great Cesar’s heel.’’ 
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The sonnets in this volume are not very 
remarkable; and we cannot sympathise with 
the one entitled “ At Darwin’s Grave,” not 
being able to see anything repulsive in the 
fact that rank, learning, piety, and genius 
should attend a great man to his tomb. The 
world, 

‘true to its laws, 

Brings to his grave its tinsel and its strife.” 
This appears to be Mr. Selkirk’s respectful 
way of saying that the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Derby, Canon Farrar, Prof. Tyndall, and 
other gentlemen acted as mourners at Dar- 
win’s funeral. The word ¢insel here is surely 
a little strained in its application. But, 
apart from these harmless eccentricities, the 
sonnet’s final couplet is noble verse, howsoever 
disputable in point of sentiment : 

‘“* He should have sanctified earth’s common sod, 

This quiet working worshipper of God.”’ 

Mr. Selkirk’s pronunciation of English must 
be peculiar, seeing that he yokes together 
prosy and poesy as rhyme-fellows. Unfor- 
tunately, such atrocities have their historical 
parallels in the works of greater artists than 
Mr. Selkirk—Hood, for instance, who, in his 
wonderful “Haunted House,” accents the 
first syllable of pyramidal, and who elsewhere 
uses Laokdon in such wise as to merge its 
last two syllables in one, and make them do 
duty (picture it, think of it !) as a rhyme to 
soon or moon, we forget which. It is odd 
that Mr. Selkirk, in common with other 
writers beyond Tweed, should still persist- 
ently use world as a word of two syllables. 
Of course Burns says war-rid, and we all 
like to hear him say it. But world is South 
British, and should be used in the manner 
of the South Britons. The present writer 
remembers to have heard North-English 
horticulturists discuss ways and means for 
the conquest of their innumerable foe the 
“worrum” (that dieth not—at least not so 
much as could be wished). Assuredly worm, 
treated disyllabically, is no more grotesque 
than world similarly pronounced. 

Witrtram Watson. 








Walks in the Regions of Science and Faith : 
a Series of Essays. By Harvey Goodwin, 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. (John Murray.) 


Tue relation of Faith to Science is a field 
where the sciolist and pretender have long 
reigned supreme; and thoughtful people, how- 
ever much they feel that the problem is an 
ever-present one, are disposed very naturally 
to adopt the attitude of Gallio towards the 
crowd of books which profess to solve it. 

Bishop Goodwin’s antecedents prepare us 
for a very different attitude with regard to this 
dilemma of knowledge. A trained mathe- 
matician and a keen logician, he is not found 
using arguments which arouse contempt on 
the part of scientific thinkers; nor yet does 
he address his opponents in the language of 
condescension or of arrogance, such as is too 
often the case with the partisans of either 
side of the vexed problem. 

The limits of a review prevent our doing 
adequate justice to a work like the one before 
us. We have deemed it best to select a 
sample ; and, in doing so, we have chosen a 
question in which the Bishop joins issue 





with a foeman assuredly worthy of his steel, 
and in which he more than holds his own. 
To do this with such a masterly rhetorician, 
and one so well stocked with precise and exact 
knowledge, as Prof. Huxley is to do a great 
deal. Bishop Goodwin does not, of course, 
question the Professor’s natural history, but 
he does question his philosophy. hen 
Prof. Huxley, in his famous Manual on 
the Crayfish, brings into close contact 
this simple crustacean and a complex creature 
like man, and argues that in the case of the 
former there is no evidence of something 
corresponding to the human mind, but that 
its acts and doings are entirely automatic— 
when he urges that although a crayfish 
shrinks away from danger, hastens towards 
food, and shows many other rational move- 
ments, yet it is really quite an open question 
whether it has a mind or not, and that the 
problem is insoluble, since nothing short of 
being a crayfish would give us positive 
assurance that such an animal possesses 
consciousness—the Bishop is surely reason- 
able in replying that what is said here of the 
crayfish is equally true of such an animal as 
the dog, the elephant, or the monkey. And 
his position is impregnably based on the best 
empirical proof when he says : 


“If I find a crayfish doing things which a 
human creature would do under similar con- 
ditions, I think he may be credited with doing 
those things for similar reasons. If he ex- 
hibits signs of fear, pleasure, preference, and 
the like, why should he not be concluded to 
possess those feelings of which he exhibits the 
signs?” 

These things ‘do not prove,” he says, 

‘that the sense and sensibility of a crayfish 
are equal to those of a human creature; but 
they are capable of the simplest explanation, 
upon the hypothesis that the lower animal 
possesses in a rudimentary form that which is 
more completely possessed by the animal of 
higher organisation.” 

The chain is complete; the automaton is as 
much evidenced in the simpler as the more 
complex structure. Again, when Prof. Hux- 
ley allows that the crayfish has senses which 
correspond to human eyes and ears, and are 
similarly sensitive to light and sound, and 
yet he says: 

‘* Do luminous vibrations give it the sensations 
of light and darkness, of colour and form and 
distance, which they give us? and do sonorous 
vibrations produce the feelings of noise and 
tone, of melody and of harmony, as in us?” 
and he proceeds to conclude that 

‘‘we are merely justified in postulating in the 
crayfish the existence of something approachin 
dull feeling in ourselves, and that it is illogi 

to treat this obscure consciousness as a factor 
in the work done by the organism when it is 
merely a dim symbol of such work in the 
doing ;” 

the Bishop, addressing himself to this a priori 
argument, so different to the induction that 
is the usual and best approved scientific 
method, says very truly:—‘“‘If by seeing 
and hearing we mean the enjoyment of 
the higher functions of the eye and ear, 
we may deny seeing and hearing to cray- 
fishes, as we may, in fact, though in a 
less degree, to horses and dogs;” but this 
does not make the functions of eye and ear 
in the crayfish differ entirely in kind from 





those of man, and it is surely reasonable to 
conclude that, “ if to speak of mind as a factor 
on work done be an absurdity in the case of a 
crayfish, it is no less an absurdity in the ease 
if a dog, or even in the case of a man’ ? 
The rudimentary mind of a crayfish, so far 
as empirical tests avail, is of the same essential 
nature, however differing in degree, as that 
of the philosopher who has described him so 
graphically. It may be that the human 
mind is itself an automaton ; but this position 
must not be maintained by the circular argu- 
ment of first arbitrarily denying to similar 
manifestations in humbler animals the charac- 
ter of mental acts, and then concluding that 
the so-called mental acts in man are merely 
replicas of what have been postulated but 
not proved to be automatic in lower animals. 
“There are not,” says the Bishop, 


‘*go many partition walls between ourselves and 
crayfishes. I cannot afford to regard the 
doings of my humble neighbour as merely 
mechanical. He has his likes and his dislikes, 
his pleasures and his pains, his fancies and his 
fears; and though the distinction between him 
and a moral, responsible being like man be 
well-nigh infinite, still his little rudimentary 
mind must not be regarded as a mere result of 
physical organisation (unless, of course, de- 
monstrative proof can be given), lest the con- 
cession made in respect of our humble neighbour 
should be found to compromise our own most 
precious possessions.” 

Even those who do not share the Bishop’s 
anxieties may sympathise with his logic. 

On the vexed question of teleology, which 

by some aggressive writers on science is treated 
as an obsolete method, the Bishop has some 
acute remarks. Prof. Huxley lays it down 
almost axiomatically that the preservation of 
the individual and the continuance of the 
species is the réAos of an animal. To this 
the Bishop replies : 
‘* Are these the final causes of human organisa- 
tion? Iam at this time using my right hand 
for the purpose of guiding my pen, my for 
holding my paper, my eyes for watching what 
Iam doing, ~ brain for considering what I 
shall indite. hat have all these things to do 
either with the preservation of an individual or 
the continuance of a species? But if this 
account breaks down in the case of a man, why 
should we assume its truth in the case of a 
lower animal? ... JZ have great doubt as to 
whether we can properly speak of final ends at all, 
unless we embrace in our ion the whole 
cosmos. Crayfishes may be a necessary link in 
the order of creation. It may be that their 
raison d’étre cannot be explained apart from the 
existence of the whole creation of which they 
form a humble part. But if we are to speak of 
final causes, I think we are bound not to limit 
the conception of cause simply to that of pre- 
servation of individuals or species; we should 
go at least one step farther, and consider for 
what end they are preserved.” 

It will be fair to put beside these specimens 
of criticism one of the Bishop’s original 
and suggestive ideas based on his mathe- 
matical knowledge. Speaking of the differ- 
ence between those animals which have 
external skeletons, like crustaceans, and those 
with internal ones, like the higher animals, he 
says :— 

“Looking upon the various constituent ele- 
ments of creation as bound together in unity 
by some quasi-mathematical formula, we may 
say that the difference between an exoskeleton 
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and an endoskeleton is merely the difference of 
a mathematical sign, the substitution of a minus 
for a plus. Every mathematician knows the 
marvellous changes which result from a change 
of sign. The substitution of a minus for a plus 
in afdifferential equation will introduce expo- 
nential forms instead of sines and cosines into 
the integral, and so produce quite as great a 
difference as that which separates crustaceans 
from mammals. Creatures which in human 
observation are widely, almost infinitely, 
divided may in divine geometry be one.” 

I wish it were possible to outstep the 
limits of space in order to give other 
samples of Dr. Goodwin’s acuteness and 
fairness. But I must close, and will do 
so with an eloquent and stirring passage from 
the sermon upon Darwin, preached by the 
Bishop at Westminster Abbey, which worthily 
closes the book. 


‘It is by careful questioning of nature, and by 
freedom of speculation and acute suggestion, 
that true knowledge grows and thrives. We 
may be quite certain that a theory with a flaw 
in it will sooner or later be seen to be baseless. 
Those who are not scientific themselves—and 
the mass of mankind never can be—but who 
imagine that the progress of science involves 
dan to truths which, to the mass of man- 
kind, are immeasureably precious, need not be 
over-anxious and appy- Speculations, 
unless they contain truth, will never be long- 
lived ; and if they do contain truth, then they 
haye in them a life which nothing can destroy, 
and with which no wise man would wish to 
interfere.” 
Henry H. Howorra. 








Walt Whitman. By Richard Maurice Bucke. 
(Triibner.) 


Tus book will always possess a value of its 
own, for it is the record at first hand of the 
impression made by Walt Whitman—the 
man and the author—on an intelligent ob- 
server who has had excellent opportunities 
for making his observations. Dr. Bucke, a 
physician holding a very responsible public 
post at London, Ontario, received Whitman 
as his guest three years ago, and became his 
travelling companion through the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, on the Lakes, and the 
St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers. It was 
not an ill thought, though Whitman himself 
rather opposed than favoured the enterprise, 
to put on record the results of direct contact 
with “the good gray poet.” Dr. Bucke 
writes as a scientific observer, and tells us the 
exact number of pounds that Whitman 
weighed in May 1880; but he writes also as 
a disciple who is something more than disciple 
—as @ lover intoxicated by Whitman’s pre- 
sence. When Dr. Bucke describes the “Song 
of Myself” as “perhaps the most important 
poem that has so far been written at any 
time, in any language,” we know that it is the 
lover who writes, and not the critic. Some of 
us who honour Whitman’s genius are, alas! 
critics, or critic-bitten, and such a sentence 
makes us wince. And yet the world needs its 
lovers, who perhaps can tell us things never 
revealed to a merely analytic eye. When 
David danced before the ark of the Lord, 
Michal sat in a window and despised him in 
her heart ; one can sympathise with the well- 
bred woman of the world, who was, of her 
kind, no doubt perfection. But I am glad 


that David danced with all his might; in each 
leap there was an unwritten psalm of rejoicing. 
And David begat Solomon, love being the 
parent of knowledge; but Michal had no child 
unto the day of her death. The madman, said 
Plato, has every way the advantage. And 
yet, again, were this a hundred times true, it 
is wise to make distinctions; and it is some- 
what unwise to describe the “Song of Myself” 
as “perhaps the most important poem that 
has so far been written at any time, in any 
language.” 

But if a personal friend of Shelley’s were 

to write with extravagant admiration of 
*‘ Adonais,” and, at the same time, were to 
tell us much about Shelley, lovers of Shelley 
would hardly quarrel with him. We know 
Whitman better after having read Dr. Bucke’s 
book; we feel, through his words, the powerful 
fascination of the man. He fronts us in an 
admirable photograph from life, and in a 
second portrait from a drawing by Mr. 
Gilchrist, with his snow-white hair and beard, 
his massive features, his grave and tender yet 
genial expression. Walt Whitman, says Dr. 
Bucke, always disclaims any lofty intention in 
himself or his poems: “I have imagined a 
life which should be that of the average man 
in average circumstances, and still grand, 
heroic.” His manner is curiously calm and 
self-contained. 
**T never knew him to be in a bad temper. 
He seemed always pleased with those about 
him. . . . He generally spent a part of each 
day in reading—perhaps a couple of hours a- 
day. He seldom read any book deliberately 
through. If he sat in the library an hour he 
would have half-a-dozen to a dozen volumes 
about him, on the table, on chairs, and on the 
floor. . . . His favourite occupation seemed to 
be strolling or sauntering about outdoors by 
himself, looking at the grass, the trees, the 
flowers, the vistas of light, the varying aspects 
of the sky, and listening to the birds, the 
crickets, the tree-frogs, the wind in the trees, 
and all the hundreds of natural sights and 
sounds. . . . He had a wayof singing, generally 
in an undertone, wherever he was, or whatever 
he was doing, when alone. . . . Sometimes he 
would recite poetry, generally, I think, from 
Shakspere or Homer. His way of rendering 
poetry was peculiar, but effective. I remember 
the ‘Midnight Visitor,’ from the French poet 
Murger, also Tennyson’s ‘ Ulysses’ and Schiller’s 
‘Diver.’ He was very fond of flowers, either 
wild or cultivated. He was especially fond of 
children, and all children liked and trusted him 
at once,” 

So much condensed from Dr. Bucke. Yet 
Whitman has also in his character “ deepest 
sternness and hauteur, not easily aroused, but 
coming forth at times, and then well under- 
stood by those who know him best as some- 
thing not to be trifled with.” The benignant, 
sympathetic qualities have, in Whitman’s 
later years, overshadowed the sterner ones. 
He is invariably kind and courteous in his 
conversation, but he can fend off bores, and 
he has a horror of smart talkers. He never 
complains or grumbles at the weather, pain, 
illness, or anything else. His only vice, 
says Dr. Bucke, is that he reads the news- 
papers regularly. 

“If I were asked,” writes Miss Helen E. 
Price, of Woodside, Long Island, in her 
very interesting memoranda written for this 
volume=— 





“If I were asked what I considered Walt 





Whitman’s leading characteristic, I should say 
—and it is an opinion formed upon an acquaint. 
ance of over twenty years—his religious sentiment 
or feeling. It pervades and dominates his life, 
and I think no one could be in his presence any 
length of time without being impressed by it. 
. . - His religion is that habitual state of 
feeling in which the person regards everything 
in God's universe with wonder, reverence, per- 
fect acceptance, and love. He has more of all 
this than anyone I have ever met.” 


‘This comes near Dr. Bucke’s statement, that 


Whitman’s leading characteristic is “ moralele- 
vation.” If I were to put it in my own way, 
I should say that Whitman's feeling for the 
spiritual, as involved in and emerging out of 
what is natural and even material, gives their 
peculiar quality to his writings. And accord- 
ingly he is at once a mystic or transcendent- 
alist and the keenest of observers. ‘I have 
seen,” says an East River boatman, Thomas 
A. Gere, 

‘*a@ youth swabbing a steamboat’s deck with 
Walt’s Homer in his monkey-jacket pocket. At 
all times he was keenly inquisitive in matters 
that belonged to the river or boat. He had to 
have a reason for the actions of the pilot, en- 
gineer, fireman, and even deckhands. Besides, 
he would learn the details of everything on 
board, from the knotted end of a bucket-rope to 
the construction of the engine. ‘Tell me all 
about it, boys,’ he would say, ‘ for these are the 
real things I cannot get out of books.’ Iam 
inclined to think that such inquisitiveness must 
always have been an industrious habit with 
sen, for his writings abound with apt technicali- 

es.” 

Like Wordsworth, like Mr. Browning, 
Whitman has lived long enough to see indif- 
ference and opposition yield, and a kind of 
cult (not perhaps always of the wisest) take 
their place. The edition of Leaves of Grass 
published last year in Philadelphia, without 
the omission of a line or word, was all sold in 
one day, and there has been quite a general 
and steady sale since. Dr. Bucke brings 
together some of the praise and dispraise of a 
quarter-of-a-century as found in Reviews and 
magazines. It is a pity that such testimonies 
as those of Mr. Ruskin, George Eliot, the late 
Viscount Strangford, Prof. Clitford, and others 
are not included. This volume reprints Mr. 
O’Connor’s fervid and fiery pamphlet, Zhe 
Good Gray Poet, with an added letter 
dated February 1883. Beside portraits of 
Whitman, portraits of his father and mother 
are given, with drawings of the ancient burial- 
grounds of the Whitmans and Van Velsors. 
Those who care for Whitman will find much 
to interest them in Dr. Bucke’s various 
gatherings, as well as in his personal record 
of facts and of impressions. 

Epwarp DowDEN. 








A HISTORY OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Historia de la Republica Argentina su origen, 
su revolucion y su desarrollo politico hasta 
1852. Per Vicente F. Lopez. In 2 vols. 
(Buenos Ayres.) 


Don Vicente Lopez is already well known 
to philological students through his learned 
work, Les Races Indigenes du Pérou, in which 
he discussed the affinities of the Quichua lan- 
guage with remarkable critical ability, and 
gave a comprehensive view of Ynca civilisa- 
tion in all its bearings. Seiior Lopez, the 
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accomplished Rector of the University of 
Buenos Ayres, has several special qualifica- 
tions for the work which he has now under- 
taken. His father was a distinguished 
statesman who took a prominent part in the 
events which preceded and immediately fol- 
lowed the declaration of independence at 
Buenos Ayres in 1810. He himself has, 
during many years, been a student of history 
who has followed the philosophical method 
with true insight, and has selected his facts 
with judgment and discrimination. His 
previous historical writings have been, 
indeed, a preparation for the work which is 
now in course of publication, Another 
advantage enjoyed by Sefior Lopez is that 
the ground he intends to occupy is compara- 
tively clear. The work of Dean Funes, the 
compendium by Seiior Dominguez, and the 
Life of Gen. Belgrano by Gen. Mitre were 
the only books which treated of the same 
subject ; and none of these can be considered 
as covering the ground which must be in- 
cluded in a History of the Argentine Republic. 

But even if such a comprehensive History 
did exist, the present work of Sefior Lopez 
would be none the less welcome, for his 
History is planned on a method which gives 
it a distinct and important position in litera- 
ture. It is a very satisfactory result of the 
first attempt to trace out the causes which 
have produced the actual state of things 
among a South-American people. The 
attempt has been made by one whose learning 
and abilities qualified him for the task; and, 
in our judgment, it has succeeded. The 
philosophic method adopted by Sefior Lopez, 
and the skill and insight with which he has 
worked it out, entitle these interesting 
volumes to be classed among Histories of per- 
manent and enduring value. 

Sefior Lopez perceived that no History of 
the nation which has risen up in the basin of 
the Rio de la Plata could be satisfactory 
unless it kept in view the Spanish origin of 
the people, carefully watched the parallel 
Histories of the mother country and the 
colony, detected the points of divergence in 
their commencement, and traced the progress 
of such divergence. This treatment is the 
special feature of the present work; but not 
the least pleasant portion of it is the fair and 
impartial tone which pervades every chapter, 
and.especially the noble and generous way 
in which the author always speaks of the 
mother country. Fully alive to the evils and 
defects of Spanish rule, Seiior Lopez does not 
forget that to Spain the South-American 
peoples owe their language, their literature, 
their national characteristics, and their best 
traditions. He truly says that Spain has 
derived far greater material benefit from the 
reciprocal commerce that has risen up with 
her former colonies than she ever did from 
the old dominion and monopoly. ‘ We do 
not deny,” he says, ‘‘that we consider our- 
selves the sons, by direct line, of liberal 
Spain, and we love Spain as the land 
of our fathers.” The historian of the 
colony feels and acknowledges that honour 
is due to the mother country, that the 
qualities which made the war of inde- 
pendence successful were inherited from Spain, 
and that he is bound to consider the germs 
contributed by Spain as powerful factors 





towards the creation of the new and freedom- 
loving people whose history he undertakes to 
portray. This recognition of the merits of an 
old antagonist is a charming feature in a work 
which is distinguished throughout by an 
evident desire to state each case that arises 
with fairness and impartiality. At the same 
time Seiior Lopez rightly maintains that, 
although an historian is bound to be just, he 
cannot be indifferent, nor is it desirable that 
he should be. 

A true historian should begin his work with 
a graphic and comprehensive description of 
the geographical aspects of the region which 
forms the scene of his narrative. This is 
necessary not only to enable the reader to 
acquire a clear idea of the natural surroundings 
of the events as they succeed each other in the 
narrative, but also because the physical con- 
ditions of a country have a positive influence 
on the character of the people, and therefore 
on their history. The fifth and sixth chapters 
of the first volume of the work under review 
are models of what such descriptive intro- 
ductions should be. Accurate, detailed, pic- 
turesque, without being too minute, they 
achieve the object in view by impressing 
the student with an excellent general idea of 
the aspects of the region, the history of 
which is to follow. The one chapter treats 
of the physical geography ; while in the other, 
Seiior Lopez is enabled, through his profound 
philological knowledge, to trace out the 
movements and settlements of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. Among other interesting proofs 
of the extent of Ynca conquest over the basin 
of the Rio de la Plata the author cites the 
word Patagonia. Ithas usually been derived 
from patagon, “large feet,” alluding to the 
large hide sandals of the natives, which are 
said to have astonished the first discoverers. 
But there is no such word as patagon in 
Spanish ; the word would be paton. In reality, 
Patagonia is merely a corruption of Pata- 
cuna (pata a terrace, and cuna the plural par- 
ticle in Quichua), “‘ the terraces,” an admir- 
able name for the most southern portion of 
the South-American continent, which describes 
its physical character with precision. This is 
one out of many examples of the way the 
historian supplies interesting and suggestive 
information. It serves to impress the nature 
of the country on the reader’s mind, who is 
thus prepared to appreciate the subsequent 
chapters in which the events are narrated 
which gradually led up to the achievement of 
independence by the Argentine people. The 
method by which the history of the mother- 
country is never lost sight of, but made to 
throw light on the progressive unrolling of 
the colonial story, forms, at each stage, the 
characteristic features of the work. 

The chapters on the taking of Buenos 
Ayres by Sir Home Popham and Gen. 
Beresford, and on the subsequent operations 
of Whitelock and Auchmuty, will have an 
especial interest for English readers, particu- 
larly as much new light is thrown on this por- 
tion of history with reference to the proceed- 
ings of Gen. Beresford after his surrender. 
The two volumes already published bring the 
History down to the convocation by the Spanish 
Viceroy of a National Congress to declare the 
will of the people in 1810. This act termi- 
nated the colonial régime, and subsequent 





volumes will contain the history of the 
Republic down to the fall of the tyrant Rosas 
in 1852. 

The Argentine Republic has produced many 
men who have gained eminence in science or 
literature. Juan Maria Gutierrez has thrown 
light on the language and poetry of the 
Araucanian Indians. Dr. Mujioz has made 
valuable researches into the palaeontology of 
a region which is surpassingly interesting 
from a geological point of view. Don Fran- 
cisco Moreno, as an anthropologist and a 
geographical explorer, takes high rank, his 
museum being the most valuable, as regards 
his special branch of study, in South America. 
Buenos Ayres is a contre of active and really 
earnest intellectual movement, and among 
many other names which there do honour to 
literature that of Don Vicente Lopez certainly 
takes a place in the first rank. 

Crements R. MarknamM. 








Uncle Pat's Oabin ; or, Life among the Agri- 
cultural Labourers of Ireland. By W. G. 
Upton. (Dublin: Gill.) 

Mz. Upron vouches for his facts, and I hear 

from those who know him that such a voucher is 

not the idle warrant which would include gossip 
and newspaper cuttings and permit the shift- 
ing to one part of Ireland of what happened 
in another, The facts all came within his 
own ken and happened in his own neighbour- 
hood—the neighbourhood of Ardagh—and 
this at once lifts his book out of the class 
from a famous one in which he has adapted 
his title. While Mrs. Beecher Stowe would 
have vehemently insisted on the truth of all 
her statements, she would not have asserted 
that of all of them she had been able to take 
personal cognizance, 

It is important to remember this, for such 

a book as Mr. Upton’s could not be written 

about the English labourer with the faintest 

hope of being accepted as bona fide. There is 
this capital difference between Pat and 

Hodge; Hodge has been a labourer for 

generations. To find him otherwise we must 

go far back in East Anglia, for instance, to 
the time of Kett’s rising ; just as even in wilder 

Wessex, to find any parallel to '98, we must 

go back to Monmouth and the Bloody Assize. 

People forget that Ireland is now from one 

to three centuries behind England accord- 

ing to what part of Ireland and what part of 

England are compared together. Whether 

Hodge is the better for the change is not our 

present concern. Anyhow, with outdoor 

relief or the House to fall back upon, he has 
wholly forgotten (or is only just here and 
there waking up to remember) “ the magic of 
property.” But Pat was, till the old famine, 
in nineteen cases out of twenty at the very 
least, a cottier. I have often written hard 
things about the Encumbered Estates Act ; 

T have said that, passed, as it was, crudely, 

ignorantly, after the English fashion, without 

security to existing tenants, it had in many 
cases proved a curse and not (as it might 
have been, and ought to have been) a blessing. 

It let loose the land-jobber, who has ever 

since been afflicting the country. This 

much was patent to everyone who knew 
anything of Irish matters; but the effect on 
the peasantry of that unlucky Act I had not 
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realised to its full extent. I knew that 
grasping landlords, new men, sometimes men 
of straw who had borrowed their purchase- 
money, must make greedy tenants, hard on 
those who had fallen out of the ranks, forget- 
ful of the traditions which had bound farmer 
and labourer together. But I was not prepared 
to find that the work had gone so far as 
as Mr. Upton says. Even now I hope that 
his Cassidys are not the type of a large class, 
but only the black sheep which are to be found 
in every flock, and certainly were not wanting 
in Ireland in the good oldjdays of the middle- 
man, Were the other alternative true, even 
Mr. Parnell would have to admit that the 
Irish farmer as he is, and until he has come 
to a better mind, is hardly worth fighting for. 
But it is not true. The Cassidys are the ex- 
ception, big Ned M‘Carthy is the rule; just as 
Cullen who, getting 2s. per statute perch for a 
draining job from the Board of Works, takes 
advantage of the hard times to give his 
labourers 9d. per Irish perch, is, I would fain 
hope, a very rare exception. That the tenant 
is nowadays harder than he was seems un- 
doubted ; but, though a branch here and there 
of the Labourers’ Union dies for want of 
support, all the farmers round refusing the 
regulation half-acre, I will not believe that 
the disunion which such conduct betrays is at 
all general. Of course, in the last issue, this 
most just demand will have to be enforced by 
Parliament; but it would have been far better if 
the farmers, who have (as Mr. Davitt has often 
reminded them) had the help of the labourers 
all through their struggle against rack-rents 
and the other evils of Irish landlordism, 
had anticipated Parliamentary action in this 
matter. 

Mr. Upton in his Preface reminds us that 
nature’s ferocity is as irreclaimable as ever; 
and early in his story he makes one of his 
characters confess “there never would be an 
eviction if there wasn’t a grabber to take the 
place agin” —a sentiment which, while it re- 
minds us of the old saw: “ Put an Irishman on 
a spit and you'll always find another to turn 
him,” is no doubt intended to do the League’s 
work by shaming men out of boycotted farms. 
And it is all very well for those who sit at 
home at ease to impugn the action of the 
League, and to look on agrarian outrage as 
something blacker than the blackest doings of 
any other race. Tyranny, upheld by law, will 
generally be “tempered” by outrage, so long as 
a force majewre prevents its being met in any 
other way. Man will revenge himself according 
to his ability ; the Polynesian savage who slays 
Bishop Patteson by way of reprisal for the 
atrocities of some “ black-birding” crew is 
acting fairly up to his light, even as Davey 
M‘Mahon, in Mr. Upton’s story, would have 
been had he shot the landlord who, thanks to 
Cassidy’s machinations, had turned out him 
and his sick wife and children, instead of 
yielding to the entreaties of his wife and 
brother and going off quietly to America. And 
what the hardships were under a landlord like 
Mr. Pakenham, with an agent like Hughes 
and a scoundrel like Cassidy ready to poison 
his mind against those whose holdings he 
coveted, may be judged from the terrible 
uncertainty which there was even under good 
landlords. I heard lately of an English 
nobleman every lease on whose Irish estates 





contained a clause making it void in case an 
execution was levied on the tenant. In this 
way a man whose great-grandfather had held 
the farm might be turned out at a day’s notice, 
though he owed not a penny of rent, because he 
was suffering from some temporary embarrass- 
ment. English readers, forgetting the working 
of the Land Act of ’70—as disastrous as the 
Encumbered Estates Act, and for the same 
reason—think that such things are now im- 
possible. They forget that legislation is not 
retrospective, and that the old cruel leases 
remain, and (as a glance at an Irish paper 
would show them) are still remorselessly en- 
forced. Had I not heard last year, in County 
Westmeath, the hunting out of the small 
farmer proclaimed over and over again as the 
panacea for the country, I should have 
thought Mr. Upton’s facts belonged to the 
past. Unhappily, this winter has seen only 
too many Davey M‘Mahons reduced from 
cottiers to labourers, often without a refuge 
like that which Davey’s family found in the 
cabin of his brother Pat. 

This Pat had, before the famine, himself 
been a cottier. Heartened up and helped by his 
fellow-labourers round, who now and then sub- 
scribe a meal, at another time get up a dance, 
to help the ruined family, and materially 
assisted by farmer M‘Carthy, he keeps afloat 
with all this extra burden on his back, till 
that affair of the Irish perch. At that 
draining he got for a week’s work two days’ 
maintenance and a big cold, and was driven to 
ask relief, which was refused to him as dis- 
qualified, “though people are getting male 
who have land, and who are giving it to their 
pigs and cows when they get home.” Davey 
had enlisted in the Federal army; but his 
bounty was intercepted on its way, and it 
would be telling too much of a story which 
readers ought to look into for themselves if I 
explained how it was recovered. 

As a story-teller, Mr. Upton does not 
compete with Carleton or Banim, still less 
with the Englishman, Lever, who has done 
so much mischief by making his puppets 
dance for the amusement of an English crowd. 
He writes with a purpose, and he is happy 
in managing to escape the dullness which often 
overtakes novelists with a purpose. He cer- 
tainly does not (any more than Carleton) 
idealise the Irish character ; those who would 
love Pat must love him as he is, as ceaturies 
of misrule have made him, and will often 
have to prove their love by their forbearance. 
Nor does he extenuate the jobbery which this 
misrule inevitably fostered, and which the 
official way of dealing-out relief brought 
to a head. He shows that even priests 
can make mistakes; and he points out 
that landlords’ wives sometimes do their best 
to mitigate the hardships which their needy 
husbands have been led, by the bribe of a 
bigger rent, to inflict on tenants. One thing 
he brings out with terrible clearness—that 
Irish dread of the workhouse, which makes 
the total denial of outdoor relief so peculiarly 
harsh as well as unfair. He is true to life in 
that scene where Uncle Pat describes a union- 
house during the famine, and more than hints 
his belief that the inmates were done to death 
(his wife included) with “ bread-soda ” in the 
stirabout. 

Without attempting to analyse it further, 





I recommend the book strongly to those 
who want to understand Mr. Davitt’s scheme. 
In this view such a story is more timely 
than a score of Harry Lorrequers. The time 
is past for caricature, inasmuch as things in 
Ireland are at a crisis which demands from 
all who care for the joint empire the most 
thoughtful study. We want no more “ sops 
for Ireland.”” We want justice to all classes, 
and not least to the labourer, whose claim to 
be ‘‘ the Lazarus of the world’? Mr. Upton’s 
thrilling story abundantly justifies. 
Henry Stuart Fagan. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Sonnets. By the Earl of Rosslyn. (Black- 
wood.) Every new volume of sonnets reminds 
us more and more painfully of the old clergy- 
man’s grace after a too prolonged diet of 
rabbits :— 
‘* For rabbits young and rabbits old, 
For rabbits timid, rabbits bold, 
For rabbits tender, rabbits tough, 
We thank Thee, Lord! We’ve had enough.” 
It may seem heresy to say it, but it is really 
possible to have enough of sonnets of first-rate 
excellence; and of other sonnets perhaps even a 
single one is too much. A second-rate sermon 
may be useful, a second-rate essay may be agree- 
able; but a second-rate sonnet has no reason 
for being. Lord Rosslyn prefaces his little 
— with the graceful plea of Oliver Wendell 
olmes— 


‘*Deal gently with us, ye who read!” 


and no one would wish to deal ungently with 
the work of a kindly and cultivated poet who 
has something of “the vision and the faculty 
divine,” and not a little of “the accomplish- 
ment of verse.” But the fact remains that 
the greater number of Lord Rosslyn’s sonnets 
can only be wary faintly ; and, in the case 
of a sonnet, faint praise is nothing less than 
ree yee’ on” te a fre- 
quently distinguished, not only by grace, 
tenderness, tam and nobility of sentiment, 
but by real felicity and charm of expression ; 
and to say this is, doubtless, to say much. The 
sonnet must, however, justify itself as a sonnet, 
and such justification is found too rarely in this 
volume to allow the utterance of the last word 
of eulogy. Still, Lord Rosslyn has his suc- 
cesses ; and one of them is the sonnet entitled 
‘* Chiselhurst,” which possesses strength, sim- 
plicity, and dramatic force :— 


** Dead! my own boy—my only one—and dead! 

Sirs, do not mock me—say it is not so. 
He was the hope of France, nay, let me go. 

I am his mother ; life cannot be fled 

From those young eyes, and that beloved head 
That should have worn a crown: a crown of 

woe 

Truly I wear for him—though fallen so low 

An Empress still, dethroned and banished. 

I crave your pardon: now I cannot weep, 
Henceforth I weep for ever; gone! all gone! 

Throne, husband, child, all snatched away from 


me; 
A childless widow prays you, sirs, to kee f 

Some kind thoughts for her. She is all alone, 
Her heart is broken by much misery.”’ 


Major-General Sir Frederick S. Roberts: a 
Memoir. By Charles Rathbone Low. (W. H. 
Allen.) If the Life of Sir Frederick Roberts 
was to be written at all, it could hardly have 
fallen into better hands than those of Mr. Low. 
Besides possessing an intimate knowledge of 
India, Mr. Low can also claim the personal 
confidence of his hero; and any unpleasant 
suspicion is dispelled by the fact that he has 
before come forward as the biographer of Lord 
Wolseley. We do not purpose to criticise the 
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book at length. Its merits, and also its defects, 
are those of most military Histories. Of its 
general accuracy, we have the guarantee that it 
has been revised throughout by Sir F. Roberts 
himself; and, therefore, it possesses to a certain 
extent the value of an official narrative of the 
recent Afghan War. But our shelves are already 
cumbered with some half-a-dozen accounts of 
that war, written by eye-witnesses; and we 
cannot say there is much that is new to be 
learnt from these . As regards style, 
Mr. Low remains incorrigible, if he has not 
become worse. Besides the customary flowers 
of rhetoric which are to be expected from 
military chroniclers, Mr. Low here displays 
a quite unusual passion for poetical quota- 
tion. In the Preface we have ‘‘ hoc sic jubeo; 
sit pro ratione voluntas.” And the description 
of a march at daybreak (p. 146) begins thus :— 
“‘as Montague [who is this minor bard ?] 
says :— 
’ * So soon as the all-cheering sun 
Should in the further East begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed.’ ”’ 


If Mr. Low will yet take advice, he should 
banish all recollection of ‘‘ Montague,” and 
rune the length of his books by about one- 
half. The second edition of his Lord Wolseley 
in a single volume is a great improvement upon 
the original two volumes. 


Hesperides. By Launcelot Cross. (Triibner.) 
The pen-name of ‘ Launcelot Cross” has 
appeared on the title-page of two or three 
attractive little volumes which have found their 
‘audience fit though few.” Hesperides appeals 
to the same circle asits predecessors—that is, to 
the people who make their reading an intellec- 
tual luxury, and who regard a book in the 
same way that other people regard an after- 
dinner cigar, as a mild stimulant and a pleasant 
sedative. Readers of sternly methodical minds, 
‘who demand that a work of literature shall have 
hes. aes J and a middle and an end, will be 
simply tantalised by a book which begins any- 
where, and, in spite of the fact that there isa 
last page, ends nowhere. But people who are 
less exigent will find a good deal of charm in 
‘**Launcelot Oross’s” discursive reveries con- 
cerning the flowers in his garden, the books on 
his shelves, the friends, the thoughts, the hopes 
which have made life worth living. The author 
is decidedly a bookish man, but not exclusively 
or tiresomely bookish. Figuratively, as well as 
literally, he keeps the windows of his library 
open that the breeze may wander in at its own 
sweet will, and he is always ready to turn out 
for a stroll along the garden-paths and talk of 


summers past, and of their dealings with his | 8°? 


floral friends. ‘‘ Launcelot Cross” is a mystic, 
and is fond of dotting his pages with citations 
from the mystical poets of the East, and from 
Boehme and Swedenborg, the two great mystics 
of the West. There is plenty ‘of criticism too, 
a little thin at times, but always intelligent ; 
and there are interesting notes of curious 
literary parallelisms of which every book-lover 
accumulates his own store. Occasionally we 
encounter a phrase to which it is not easy to 
attach any meaning, as when, for example, we 
are told that Collins was ‘‘ inspired beyond the 
guess of folly ;” and there are a few curious in- 
accuracies, the oddest of which is to be found 
in a sentence which credits Emerson with that 
most hackneyed line in Longfellow, ‘‘ Suffer 
and be strong.” But these lapses are infrequent, 
and do not seriously detract from the pleasant- 
ness of a pleasant book. 


Old Court Customs and Modern Court Rule. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Armytage. (Bentley.) The 
antithetical title sufficiently expresses the sub- 
ject of this book. If it does not show any great 
research, or reveal much not generally known, 
it is at least written with good taste and pro- 
duced in a form that is handsome without being 





gaudy. The enthusiasm of the authoress for 
her subject is so manifestly genuine that we 
forbear from criticising occasional exuberance 
of style and some misstatements of fact. But, 
on the whole, the book deserves that measure 
of success which it is sure to obtain. 


A Diary of Royal Movements, and of Per- 
sonal Events and Incidents in the Reign of 
Queen Victoria. Vol. I. (Elliot Stock.) The 
author of this book, who remains anonymous, 
has conceived the notion of compiling from 
contemporary newspapers, &c., a sort of per- 
sonal chronicle of the Queen. He has not 
carried out his design with sufficient thorough- 
ness to raise his work to the rank of history ; 
but it cannot be denied that he has collected a 
great deal of information that reads very 
curiously at the present day. 1837 seems a 
long while ago to all of us, and there is 
probably no portion of past time less known 
than that in which our fathers lived. Inde- 
pendent of the actual interest of what is here 
recorded, a feeling of surprise cammot but be 
aroused at the change which has taken place 
during forty years both in social matters, and 
especially in the way of regarding quasi-public 
events. But, as hinted above, this book 
rather excites curiosity than satisfies it; and 
we cannot encourage the author to undertake 
a continuation. The present yolume stops with 
the end of 1846. 


Music in Song. From Chaucer to Tennyson. 
Being a Selection of Extracts descriptive of the 
Power, Influences, and Effects of Music. Com- 
piled by L. L. Carmela Koelle. (Griffith and 
Farran.) The compilation of such anthologies 
as this affords so much simple pleasure to their 
authors (and to many other good people as well) 
that it is impossible to examine them with too 
critical an eye. That the present has many 
omissions can be seen at a glance ; and it commits 
the odd inconsistency of including prose extracts. 
Yet we are more disposed to be thankful for 
what it does contain, and to acknowledge the 
very elegant manner in which the publishers 
have turned it out. It contains a short Intro- 
duction, written (we believe) by Dr. Stainer, of 
St. Paul’s; and a frontispiece which does much 
credit to the pencil of the compiler. 


An Angler’s Strange Experiences : a Whimsical 
Medley and an Of-fish-all Record without 
A-bridge-ment. By Ootswold Isys, M.A., 
Fellow of All Soles; late Scholar of Winch- 
ester. (Sampson Low.) The discriminating 
reader will be able to guess the style of this 
book (dedicated to the Postmaster-General, a 
at angler) from the title. The fun, such as 
it is, belongs to a past period in the history of 
angling—to the days when Richard Penn wrote 
his much more amusing precepts and miseries 
of a trout-fisher. Bad puns are sorry fare at 
the best, nor are they here improved by being 
set in a framework of verse. ‘The illustrations, 
with one or two exceptions, do not rise above 
the level of a child’s picture-book before Kate 
Greenaway dignified such books by her graceful 
pencil, The author tells us that he composed 
these rhymes while suffering from illness, so 
that they were “born in a sick-room and 
nurtured in darkness.” With every wish to 
sympathise with him in so pleasant and harm- 
less an occupation, we cannot forbear to add 
that it is a pity they were ever suffered to 
emerge from obscurity; his ditties were there 
appropriate enough— 

** At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled.”’ 


Robust and healthy writers occasionally prove a 
weariness and yexation to the critic. A fresh 
terror will be added to his lot should people 
begin to publish the dreams of a sick-room. 


The Story of a Nursery Rhyme. By C. B. 
With Numerous Whole-page Illustrations by 





——— 


Edwin J. Ellis. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) 
This belongs to a series of shilling books which 
Messrs. Field and Tuer are producing rather, 
we suppose, as specimens of typography than as 
contributions to literature. In the present case, 
we must decline to subject our eyes to torture 
for the sake of ‘‘a nursery rhyme.” The 
illustrations by Mr. Edwin Ellis have consider- 
able decorative charm, though we know not 
why his children should be so lightly clad. 


Mr. WILLIAM Paterson, of Edinburgh, has 
issued this week the third and fourth volumes 
of the new edition of Scott’s Dryden revised by 
Mr. Saintsbury. They contain some six or seven 
of the plays, including the travesty of ‘‘ The 
Tempest,” which may be commended to the 
notice of Mr. Burnand. We observe that the 
new editor has found more to do upon ‘‘ The 
Tempest” than upon almost all the other plays 
together. Itis impossible to mention this work 
without repeating the admiration we have before 
expressed for the bold type in which it is 
printed. 

THE series of ‘‘ pocket editions” of American 
authors which Mr. David Douglas, of Edin- 
burgh, is issuing in such charming volumes at 
one shilling a-piece is now augmented by The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (in 2 yols.)— 
perhaps the one collection of modern essays 
that deserves to rank with those of the former 
masters of the art. This edition contains the 
latest notes of the author. Like the volumes 
noticed immediately above, these also bear the 
good old Edinburgh imprint of Constable. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. BROWNING is spending the first part of 
his holidays in a beautiful place, a paradise of 
coolness and quiet, on one of the hills in the 
Val d’ Aosta, in North Italy. 


Amone the English who will attend the 
Congress of Orientalists at Leyden next week, 
we may mention Prof. Sayce, the Rey. Isaac 
Taylor, Mr. Vaux, and Mr. Bywater. Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards is unable to go, but her 
paper will be read by Prof. Sayce. 


Mr. Henry SwEET has accompanied Prof. 
Storm on a walking tour in Norway to study 
the dialects of Teleomarken. The two scholars 
have been very well received by the farmers 
and peasants, who were warned by the news- 
papers of the object of their trip. 


WE are sorry to hear that Prof. Theodor 
Mommeen, the historian, has been very unwell 
thissummer. He is now stopping at Trier. 


Dr. ScHLIEMANN has abandoned his idea of 
coming to England this autumn, and is now 
at Leipzig, seeing through the press his work 
on ‘The Larger City.” It will have a Preface 
by Prof. Sayce, and two Appendices by Dr. 
Karl Blind. 


WE regret to state that M. Francois Lenor- 
mant is again suffering from his old malady— 
periostitis—of which the original cause was a 
wound received in the war of 1870, but which 
was excited afresh by the fatigues undergone 
during his exploration of South Italy last year. 
The third volume of M. Lenormant’s Origines 
de UV Histoire may be expected this winter. 


Amone the protests received by the Mayor 
of Stratford-on-Avon against the proposed dese- 
cration of Shakspere’s grave was a very ener- 
getic one from Mr. Furnivall, as founder and 
director of the New Shakspere Society. 


Dr. Murray has put out another list of 
words for which either earlier or later quota- 
tions are wanted for the next part of the 
Philological Society’s new English Dictionary ; 
and we trust that many of our readers will 
employ some of their leisure this autumn in 
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hunting for these words, and also in noting fot 
Mr. Fennell all the imported Anglicised words, 
for the Stanford Dictionary, which they come 
across in their searches. Of the words for 
which earlier quotations are wanted, we may 
cite ‘‘apoplectically 1881,” ‘‘ appetizer 1862,” 
‘‘apple-pie order 1813,” “ballooning 1863.” 
Among those which need later quotations are 
* apostlehood 1450,” * apostoless 1663,” ‘‘ apple- 
squire 1693,” “ applial 1450,” “ ball 1688.” 
Copies of the list can be had from Dr. Murray, 
Mill Hill, N.W., and of the Stanford Dictionary 
requirements from Mr. Fennell, 8 Fitzwilliam 
Street, Cambridge. 


Dr. Emrt HAvUSKNECHT is now in England, 
preparing his edition of the English and French 
texts of Charles d’Orleans’ Poems for the 
Early-English Text Society. Dr. Hausknecht 
has just sent to the printer his critical edition 
of the Early-English Romance of ‘‘ Floris and 
Blancheflur” for Prof. Zupitza’s series. In it 
he will give all the various readings of the 
widely Fiffering MSS. of the poem. Dr. 
Hausknecht asks what is the earliest English 
version of Luther’s Zin feste Burg. In 
France the hymn was translated, end sung 
by the French Huguenots, within thirty years 
of Luther’s writing it, and Dr. Hausknecht 
thinks there must be a sixteenth-century 
English version. 


Str SAMUEL BAKER has written a book for 
the Christmas season, called 7rue Tales for 
my Grandsons, which will be published by 

essrs. Macmillan, with numerous illustrations. 
The same publishers will also issue Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s new book, 7'wo Little Waifs, illustrated 
by Mr. Walter Orane. 


Mr. T. Wemyss Rem, well known as the 
author of a monograph on Oharlotte Bronté 
and as the editor of the Leeds Mercury, has 
written a novel whieh will shortly be published 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. It is a story of 
modern social and political life in this country, 
in Paris, and at Monte Carlo. The title is 
Gladys Fane: a Story of Two Lives. 


Mr. R. Grant WHITE’Ss new edition of Shak- 
spere will be only a popular reader’s one in 
t volumes, with notes at foot, as brief as 

ssible, and will be ready this autumn. 

ol. i, was printed a month ago. The Intro- 
duction will be read as a paper at one of 
the early meetings of the New Shakspere 
Society. 

THE next volume, being the forty-eighth, in 
the “International Scientific Series” will be 
Fallacies, by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick. 


Amonca Messrs. Cassell and Oo.’s announce- 
ments for the autumn season are English 
Poetesses, by Mr. Eric Robertson, and Treasure 
Island: a Story of Pirates and the Spanish 
Main, by Mr. BR. L. Stevenson. 


London Town will be the title of Messrs. 
Marcus Ward and Oo.’s picture-book this 
Ohristmas, designed by Mr. Thomas Orane and 
Miss Ellen Houghton. This work (which follows 
up At Home and Abroad, published by the 
same firm), treats of the many wonderful sights 
in our great city of interest to children, with 
coloured pictures and descriptive verses. 


Messrs. Buiackwoop will publish next 
month a new novel in three volumes by the 
author of Miss Molly, to be entitled Alison. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce the following 
books of travel :—Notes on the Caucasus, by 
‘Wanderer ;” Travels in New Zealand, by the 
Rey. W.S. Green ; and Samoa a Hundred Years 
Ago, by Mr. George Turner, of the London 
Missionary Society. 

Tue article entitled ‘‘In Suspense” in the 
Cornhill for this month—an article, by-the-way, 
which is more ambitious than cleyer—appears 





also in Lippincott’s. Fiction apart, we believe 
that this is the first example of contemporaneous 
publication in English and American magazines. 


Tr seems that the early editions of Tennyson 
are not keeping up their old prices. At a late 
sale at Sotheby’s the Poems chiefly Lyrical of 
1830 and the Poems (1833) went together for 
two guineas; the Timbuctoo in the Cambridge 
Prize Poems of 1840 for two shillings, though 
in whole morocco. At the same sale a copy of 
Ruskin’s Poems fetched £21, vols. iii. and v. 
of his Modern Painters, £12, vol. iii. of his 
Stones of Venice, £4 10s. A copy of the pre- 
Raffaelite magazine, the Germ, whose four 
numbers originally cost 1s. each, made £4 4s. 


Waite talking of prices, we had better tell 


Browning students that they can buy copies of | 7, ai. 


the ‘‘remainder” of the Dramatis Personae, 
second edition, 1864, for three shillings a-piece 
at Reeves and Turner’s, 196 Strand. 


THE Vicforia University has the power to 

ant degrees to women; but hitherto Owens 

ollege, which is co-extensive with the Victoria 
University, has not admitted women students. 
Arrangements, however, have now been made 
by which the College for Women in Brunswick 
Street, Manchester (established in 1878), will 
be associated with Owens College, though not 
absorbed in it, so that its students may become 
matriculated members of the Victoria Univer- 
sity, and attend the higher classes at Owens 
College. 

A TOUCHING circumstance is reported of the 
late Rawdon Brown, whose death was noticed 
in the ACADEMY last week. He had lived for 
more than forty years at Verice, where he was 
loved and respected by all classes; and on his 
death-bed he expressed the wish that his body 
might be enshrouded in an old banner of the 
Republic of St. Mark. 


Dr. M. KrumMacuER, of Cassel, has sent us 
a “ Separat-Abdruck” of a paper contributed 
by him to the Englische Studien (Heilbronn : 

enninger) upon the language of Carlyle. Under 
the three headings of ‘‘ Words,” “ Grammar,” 
and ‘‘Style,” he has collected a list of Oar- 
lylisms, with references, forming more than 
forty pages. A certain proportion of the ex- 
amples would not be admitted as strange by 
those well read in English; but, upon the 
whole, Dr. Krummacher’s discrimination does 
him as much credit as his industry. We com- 
mend the treatise to the attention of Dr. Murray. 


Wiruin the last few days the Catalogue of 
the Reform Olub Library been distributed 
to the members who have subscribed for it. 
The existing building was opened in 1841, and 
in November of that year a special committee 
was appointed to superintend the formation of a 
club library. The advice of the librarian of the 
House of Oommons and of Mr. Panizzi was 
obtained ; and Mr. Francis Place, an energetic 
reformer in Westminster, drew up a plan 
approved by Panizzi, and afterwards adopted, 
for indexing its parliamentary papers. Books 
and —- were readily given by the mem- 
bers, and subscriptions of from £5 to £100 were 
paid with alacrity. Alphabetical and subject- 
catalogues in MS., on a systém recommended 
by Panizzi, have been kept in the library 
for many years, but the present is the first 
printed Catalogue of its contents. The descrip- 
tion of the books occupies over 550 pages ; and, 
there are, in addition, two short lists of the sub- 
jects of the pamphlets which are the property 
of the library, and of the names of their authors. 
The volume concludes with a classified index of 
forty pages. The noble room overlooking the 
gardens at the back of Pall Mall, in which most 
of the volumes are housed, is familiar by sight 
to London visitors with friends in the club- 
land of Liberalism. The collection contains 
the best works of reference, a comprehensive 





selection of British topographical books, and a 
large number of volumes in foreign 

A handsome grant for the purchase of new works 
is voted from the ra Renee funds every year, 
and many of the members readily respond to the 
appeal of thefcommittee for presents. 








INDIAN JOTTINGS. 


Two important books about India are announced 
for publication this autumn. one is 
Prof. Seeley’s Hapansion of England, which will 
consist mainly of a discussion of the questions 
suggested by the conquest and government of 
India by England; the other is India: the Land 
and the People, by Sir James Oaird, who will 
here ‘give the popular results of his visit to 
ia as Famine Commissioner. 

A FIFTH edition of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s 
Life of Lord Lawrence will be published this 
month. The author will then immediately 
begin the task of preparing a popular edition in 
one volume. 

Mr. KasHInATH TRIMBAK TELANG, the 
translator of the Bhagavadgitd in “ The Sacred 
Books of the East,” has been appointed Professor 
of Law in the University of Bombay. At the 
Bombay meeting of natives to support the 
‘“‘Iibert Bill,” presided over by Sir; Jamsetjeo 
Jeejeebhoy, the most effective speech is said to 
have been that of Mr. Telang. 


In commemoration of the recent visit of Lord 
Ripon to the Oalcutta Madrasa, or Mohammedan 
college, nearly £5,000 has been subscribed by 
several native gentlemen to found scholarships 


for Mohammedan students. 


THE works of English Sanskrit scholars begin 
to be more appreciated and more widely read 
in India. A demand for translations has sprung 
up, and several of these translations into the 
vernacular language have had a considerable 
sale. We have just received a Bengali transla- 
tion of Wilson’s classical treatise on the Reli- 

Sects of the Hindus, with notes and additions, 

y Akshaya Kuméra Datta, the former editor 

of the Tattvabodhint Patrikd. It is a work in 

two volumes, full of useful notes, and will tell 

even the Pandits in India many things which 
they did not know before. 

WE are glad to see that the Voice of India 
has now reached its sixth monthly number. 
This periodical, it may be as well to state, con- 
sists of extracts from the native press, selected 


and arran, somewhat after the example of 
Public Opinion in this country. We have often 
wondered at the absolute indifference of the 


English public to what takes place in India, 
except when a war, a famine, or a frontier dis- 
turbance attracts an excessive amount of atten- 
tion. Only asingle English newspaper, so far 
as we know, has a re Indian correspondent. 
The Voice of India will not entirely remove our 
complaint on this head, for its aim is to furnish 
comment only, and not news. But we can con- 
ceive no more instructive reading for anyone 
who really wants to know what educated natives 
think on political questions. The subscription 

rice is £1 a-year; and the London office is 14 

ockspur Street. ; 


Mr. T. W. H. Totport, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, died at Dorchester on August 4, in his 
forty-second year. He was an enthusiastic 
advocate for the a of the Indian ver- 
naculars in the Roman character, with which 
object he founded a monthly journal at Umballa, 
and also a Roman-Urdu Society. He had him- 
self translated Robinson Crusoe into Persian, 
and the first half of the Arabian a 
Urdu—both published in the Roman ter. 
Of the batch of Civil servants that went out to 
India in 1863, Mr. Tolbort first in the 

reliminary examination, and first again in the 
nal examination. 
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SWISS JOTTINGS. 

Hans Korr, a man well known in Switzer- 
land on account of the dexterity with which he 
detected the sites of Pfahlbauten, and directed 
the mechanical of research among the old 
lake-dwellings, come to an untimely end. 
On A t 21 he was out in a small boat upon 
the Lake of Biel between Latringen and 
Tiischerz, when a violent ‘‘Jorand” (the 
evening wind which descends from the Jura 
upon the Lakes of Neuchatel and Biel) suddenly 
overturned his boat. Kopp was unable to swim, 
and perished. 

THE annual festival of the Swiss Alpenklub 
was held at Bern on August 25, 26, and 27. 
Twenty sections were represented. At the 
business meeting, section Uri was proposed as 
the host for next year’s festival, with Standerath 
Muheim as president, and Altorf as the one: of 
meeting. At the general meeting on Sunday 
in the Grossrathssaal, which hardly sufficed to 
hold the number of guests, the president for 
the year, Gemeinderath Lindt, ’warmly advo- 
cated the extension of the system of school 
tours, by which a good preparation is being 
made for the further exploration of the Alpine 
world by the coming generation. M. E. Ram- 
bert, of Lausanne, read the annual Report, in 
which reference was made, among other matters 
in which the Swiss Alpenklub has been con- 
cerned, to the measuring of the steadily 
retreating Rhone glacier. A sum of 400 frs. 
was voted for the best essay on the means of 
avoidance or diminution of the dangers of 
mountain climbing. Prof. Bachmann gave an 
interesting lecture on the geological history of 
Bern and its neighbourhood. On Monday, the 
members of the Club went by rail to Langnau, 
climbed the Raafriti and the Hohengrat, and 
met at evening for the closing banquet in the 
“ Lowen.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
SONG. 


Who cares for care? I lightly trip 
From day to day— 
Smooth stepping-stones across this brook of Life— 
And, as I skip, 
Old grandams say, 
‘ Clotilde, 
*Tis time you were a wife.’’ 
Yo Spring with me is dancing by, 
bona het leaves his flowers— 
Late violets wither though we pluck them not. 
Then why not I? 
Yet in these bowers 
Clotilde 
Has drawn the spinster’s lot. 
Young Love, they tell me, will not wait, 
And Age is lone 
For withered maids who wed not while they may— 
But let them prate! 
A cheery crone, 
Clotilde 
Will laugh as loud as they. 
When autumn joys are faded quite— 
And cold I lie, 
Kind winds shall whisper through the naked trees, 
** Come, swallow sprite ! 








*Tis time to fly, 
Clotilde ! 
To sunnier lands than these.” 
E. Pp, 
July 1870, 
OBITUARY. 


THE untimely death of Miss Teena (Mary Lilian) 
Rochfort-Smith last Tuesday morning (Sep- 
tember 4) will deprive the New Shakspere Society 
of the edition of the Four-Text Ha:nlet which she 
meant to give it. After her recovery from two 
serious illnesses, which brought her near the 
brink of the grave in spring and summer, she 
had taken up her Hamlet again, and revised the 





poy hme on a somewhat modified plan. But 
on Tuesday week, at Goole, the chance droppin 
of a lighted lucifer on a bit of needlework, al 
then stamping on its flames, set fire to her dress 
and the curtains of her room. She could not 
put them out with the quilt she seized, and she 
rushed downstairs and into the garden. There 
the flames were got under, but with such inj 

to her that within a week she died, after ao 
suffering, not yet twenty-two, leaving her 
friends to lament the loss of the sweetest, most 
sympathetic, and unselfish spirit they have ever 
known, and one of the most accurate, penetrat- 
ing, and able minds and strongest wills they 
have ever come across. Miss Rochfort-Smith 
had intended to make a Ooncordance to the 
New Shakspere Society’s ‘‘ Old-Spelling Shak- 
spere ;”’ and she had planned a series of Musical 
At-Homes for the poor of her neighbourhood 
this autumn and winter. She was a gifted 
singer. The little volume of Early-English 
Miscellanies which she had begun for the Early- 
— Text Society will be completed by a 
friend. 


Or Ivan Tourguenieff, who died on Sep. 
Sg 4, we hope to give some notice next 
week, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for September has an 
article, of a sort that we are glad to see becoming 
more common, on ‘‘ The Berkshire Ridgeway.” 
This green turf road, which runs from Streatley 
to Devizes, is a piece of the old Icknield Way, 
and a walk along its course is described in a 
manner that makes more vivid the history of the 
struggles of Wessex against the Danes. ‘‘A 
Polish Love Story” claims to be written down 
from the lips of a Polish peasant-woman ; it is 
full of simple pathos. An article on “An 
Italian Official under Napoleon ” tells the story 
of the early life of Cesare Balbo, and illustrates 
the hold which the Napoleonic idea had on the 
Italian mind of the time. 


Macmillan’s Magazine has the beginning of an 
answer by Mr. Alfred Wallace to Prof. Fawcett’s 
article on the ‘‘ Nationalisation of Land ;”’ so 
far, Mr. Wallace does nothing but repeat the 
statement of Mr. Henry George. A paper by 
Miss Alice Gardner on ‘‘ The Emperor Julian’s 
View of Christianity” shows power. The 
writer has the true critical spirit, and has 
striven to understand and explain the attrac- 
tions of Hellenism to the phllenshie mind in 
Julian’sday. The rest of the magazine consists 
of padding. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau Prof. Pischel 
writes on ‘‘The Home of the Gypsies.” He 
summarises the evidence on this a 
— and, after deciding in fayour of India, 

nds the Dardu and Kafiri languages most like 
that of the Gypsies. Their original home he 
places in Dardistan, and thinks that further 
investigations in the Hindu Kush would throw 
light on the subject. Lady Blennerhassett 
writes a good article on ‘“‘ Mdme. de Staél and 
her Relations with Germany.” Herr Reyer 
contributes a paper on ‘Die Anfiinge der 
Metall-Cultur ;” he collects the references to 
the use of metal in early Greek poetry, and 
traces its relation to the rest of civilisation. 
little story, ‘‘ Die Montenegrinerin,” is trans- 
lated from the Polish of Thomas Jex, and intro- 
duces us into a region rarely visited in fiction. 








THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
THE arrangements for the sixth annual meeting 
of the Library Association are all but com- 
pleted. The meeting will be held at Liverpool 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
September 11, 12,13, and 14. The chair will 
be taken by Sir James Picton, the Chairman of 





the Liverpool Public Library, Museum, and 
Arts Committee, who will deliver an opening 
address. 

In addition to the Report of the council, the 
Association will consider Reports on illustra- 
tions to the cataloguing rules of the Association, 
on size notation, on classification, and on the 
proposed examination of library assistants. 

he papers to be read include :—“ The Rise 
and Growth of Public Libraries in America,” 
by Mr. T. E. Stephens; ‘‘ The Origin and 
History of Some Liverpool Libraries,” by Mr. 
Peter Cowell ; ‘‘Ohinese Libraries,” by Prof. 
R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum; 
‘* Founders of Libraries—James Lenox,” by 
Mr. Henry Stevens; ‘‘ Old Church and School 
Libraries of Lancashire,” by Chancellor Christie; 
‘* Functions and Operations of the Free Library 
System ;” ‘Library Pests,” by Mr. Samuel 
Smith; ‘Free Library Buildings,” by Mr. 
William Henman; ‘‘ Starved Free Libraries,” 
by Mr. W. BR. Oredland; ‘A System of 
Differential Rating,” by Mr. T. Formby; 
‘*Technical Literature and Free Public Li- 
braries,” by Mr. John Southward; “Q: an 
Experiment in Bibliology,” by Mr. E. O. 
Thomas. 

Visits will be paid to Knowsley by permission 
of the Earl of Derby, and to Haigh Hall by 
special invitation of the Earl of Crawfurd and 
Balcarres. The members will be entertained by 
the local committee and by the Mayor of 
Liverpool. The meetings will be held at the 
Free Public Library, Liverpool, where com- 
munications will find the secretaries. 

Altogether, a very pleasant and interesting 
meeting is anticipated ; while it is evident from 
the programme that the Association proposes to 
attempt a large amount of serious work. 








THE SHAPIRA MSS. OF DEUTERONOMY. 


It is probable that the true history of this 
stupendous fraud will never be told ; but, while 
English scholars are still waiting for Dr. Gins- 
burg’s fuller report, it may be as well that they 
should be informed that an adequate refutation 
of the forgery has already appeared in Germany, 
where no spurious sensation was got up about 
the affair. 

It appears that Mr. Shapira first took his pre- 
cious prize to Berlin, where Prof. Strack was 
unable to examine it by reason of the weakness 
of his eyes. However, on June 30 he was at 
Leipzig, where he showed it to Herr Hermann 
Guthe, whose acquaintance he had made at 
Jerusalem in the summer of 1881. Herr Guthe 
forthwith subjected the pieces of sheepskin to a 
thorough examination, in company with his 
friend Dr. Ed. Meyer. This examination ex- 
tended over the first five days of the first week 
of July, six or seven hours being devoted to it 
each day; and a careful copy was made of the 
writing. The result is given in a pamphlet of 
ninety-four pages—Fragmente einer hand- 
schrift enhaltend Mose’s letzte Rede an die Kinder 
Israel, mitgetheilt und gepriift von Lic. Her- 
mann Guthe; mit einer autographirten Tafel 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hiirtel). Herr Guthe 
first gives a description of the MS. and its 
history, so far as told him. He then sets 
out, in about thirty pages, the text of 


Althe MS., side by side with the text of 


Deuteronomy and a German translation of 
both. Lastly, he comments at some length 
upon the character of the writing, the ortho- 
graphy, the style of the language, and the 
arrangement of the text. At the end is a plate 
giving facsimiles of the alphabets used in two 
of the pieces of sheepskin. 

Herr Guthe’s attention does not seem to have 
been turned to the decisive evidence first dis- 
closed by M. Clermont-Ganneau—that the 
pieces of sheepskin have evidently been cut off 
a modern synagogue roll. His condemnation 
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of the forgery is based upon internal evi- 
dence, though he records certain experiments 
made by Prof. Hofmann to prove that the 
application of olive-oil would produce the 
appearance of antiquity. He agrees with Dr. 
Ginsburg in thinking that the forger is not to 
be looked for in Palestine. In his Preface 
which, it is important to remark, is dated 

ugust 14) he states that his conclusions have 
received the general approval of Prof. Néldeke, 
of Strassburg, and Prof. Kautzsch, of Tiibingen. 








THE PROPOSED JORDAN CANAL. 
(To the Editor of the ACADEMY.) 
Trieste : Sept. 2, 1883, 
I sHovutp not haye troubled you with these 
lines had any other man taken up the task; and 
I address you under reserve. Living far from 
England, where the supply of newspapers is 


very limited, the Englishman is utterly unable | Az 


to estimate what attention the home Press has 
or has not bestowed on any given subject. In 
this case there must be many who, like myself, 
have seen notices, not discussion, and to them 
these lines are addressed. 

The inter-oceanic line of communication via 
Palestine excited some attention about a quarter- 
of-a-century ago. At that time the 4 ag creed 
was a certain Capt. William Allen, R.N., better 
known among his frionds as Parson Adams. 
His travels in Africa are well known; and his 

lan for a convict station at Ambas (Oamerones) 

ay may be carried out now that Serjeant Bal- 
lantine has advocated sensible views about 
transportation, and now that the Lentaigne 
theory about home-consumption-of-crime has 
notably done its best to produce a criminal 
nation. When talking with “Parson Adams,” 
I could not but notice the admirably light heart 
with which he addressed himself to a heavy 
task, and the way in which he overruled, or 
rather ignored, my objections. 

I thought the ghost laid for ever. But now 
Irub my eyes and ask myself if it be a bad 
dream after reading the proceedings of a ‘‘ recent 
meeting of the Balloon Society” (!). Is it in 
nubibus, in Cloudcuckooland, in Nephistopheles- 
realm, or in the region called London where 
such Laputan projects are gravely adopted by 
*‘general opinion” ? Do Sir Wm. Wheelhouse 
and Oapt. Molesworth realise what they propose 
to do? or is the whole world gone crazy upon 
the subject of ‘‘Inter-oceanics”? A cut of 
twenty-five miles from Acre eastwards would 
obliterate the whole Jordan Valley between its 
head and the Dead Sea; would sink Tiberias 
and a host of “holy places” under 800 and 
odd feet of sea-water; would make Jeru- 
salem an inland harbour, and would demand 
acanal, at least 100 métres deep, from ‘‘ Lake 
Asphaltites” to the Akabah Gulf. And, when 
the latter is reached, it will be found one of the 
most dangerous of inlets, in every way worse 
than the Suez route. Harbours hardly exist 
there ; the depth is too great for anchorage, and 
the wind-storms from the Desert are frightful. 
May I refer the reader for proof to my three 
volumes on the Land of Midian? 

Truly the complaint called ‘‘ Holy Land on 
the brain” has of late been developing in 
strange directions. Among other projects one 
notes a proposal to ‘fulfil prophecy,” and to 
“restore Israel,” by a Joint Stock Company 
(Limited). But, as no man in his senses would 
live in Palestine if he could live in England or 
France, funds will probably fail, and prophecy 
must wait a little longer. 

The projector verily is abroad. Another pre- 

ssessing scheme has been agitated during the 

ast dozen years for ruining North-west Africa. 
It began with the intention of “flooding the 
Sahara” (Sahré), and of creating an inland sea 
some three times larger than the Mediterranean. 
The dimensions shrank and shrank, chiefly from 





the conviction that water declines to flow up- 
wards except under exceptional circumstances. 
The residuum, the “inundation of the Chottes” 
(Shatt), is, I see, highly approved of by the 
‘‘ great engineer,” M. Ferdinand de Lesseps—a 
retired consul whose engineering education was 
I may safely say, superficial. e result would 
be edifying: the line of stagnant, fetid pools 
subtending the shore would become huge hot- 
beds of fever, and breed a malaria which, 
carried by the scirocco, would soon clear out 
the coast-lands, and at times poison the islands 
of the Western Mediterranean. 

But to abolish the whole Jordan Valley! 
This is, in popular phrase, a cut above my 
comprehension. RicHarD F. Burton. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CHIVES du Musée des Monuments francais. 17 

Partie. Papiers de M. Albert Lenoir. Paris: Plon. 
9 fr. 

sae ma Th. Téte folle. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
8 fr. 50c. 

Cogan, {pects de la historia. Madrid: 
rtanet. 12 R. 

UR, T. Lettres & Quinet sous l’Empire (1849-66), 

Paris: Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 50c. 

Krause, K. Ch. F. isekunststudien. Leipzig: 
Schulze. 5M. 

O’ Rett, Max. John Bull et son Ile: Mceurs anglaises 
contemporaines. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 3 fr.50c. 

Ruzicxa-Ostoic, C. Transcription d. tiirkisch bearb. 

Lustspieles Ajjar-i Hamza. Nach Moliére’s Les 

Fourberies de pin. Wien: Lechner. 2M. 40Pf. 


THEOLOGY. 


BuppE, K. Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. 1-12, 5), 
untersucht. Giessen: Ricker. 14M. 

Detrr, H. K. H. Grundziige der Batwickinags- 
geschichte der Religion. Leipzig: Schulze, 7M. 

LAGARDE, P. de. Librorum Veteris Testamenti canoni- 
comma pars I, graece edita. Gittingen: Dieterich. 
20M. 


HISTORY. 


CARDONNE, C. de. L’Empereur Alexandre II: vingt- 
six Ans de Régne (1855-81). Paris: Jouvet. 20 fr. 
Gauge, 7 Zur Geschichte u. Charakteristik Fried- 


CoLEccI6Nn de documentos inéditos 
=. T. LXXX. Madrid: esta. 48 R. 
FERNANDEZ-DuRO, C. Memorias histéricas dela ciudad 
de Zamora. T.III. Madrid: Rivadeneyra. 30R. 
REIRECHNUNGEN der Stadt Hamburg. 
vom Verein f. hamburg. Geschichte. 5. Bd. 
40. Von K.Koppmann. Hamburg: Griining. 8M. 
oem, Fe G. De principe juventutis. Leipzig: Lorentz. 
1 


- 50 Pf. 
NUMENTA Hun historica. III. Sect. Monu- 
7 regni hungarici. VIII. Leipzig: 
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Wirre, Die Armen Gecken od. Schinder u. ihr 
—- Elsass im J. 1439. Strassburg: Schultz. 
2M. 40 Pt. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


KAvrMann, N. Die teleologische Naturphilosophie d. 
teles u. ihre Bedeutung in der Gegenwart. 
Lucerne: Raber. 1M. 
PERRIOLLAT, Ch. Essai de Philosophie scientifique. 
Paris: Plon. 5 fr. ‘ 
WOoLzoGEN, H. v. Die Religion d. Mitleidens u. die 
Ungleichheit der menschlichen Racen, Leipzig: 
Fritsch. 2M. 40 Pf. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


BucunorD, L. De paromoeseos (adlitterationis) apud 
> a) een poetas usu. Leipzig: Lorentz. 
1M. 50 Pf. 

Henry. V. Etude sur Snsieste en général et sur 
les Formations analogiques de la Langue grecque. 
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Mur: —- ~ my Fe ae Wis nschaft und 
UENIER, ° e aographie ais Se) un 
die Ins mn d, Mainzer Museums. Mainz: 

Diemer. 1M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN OFFER TO BIBLIOGRAPHERS. 
Bodleian Library: Sept. 1, 1883. 
Probably few people know that a Subject- 
Catalogue of the Bodleian has been for some 
years in compilation from a spare set of the 
slips written for the Alphabetical Catalogue. As 
the volumes in the library would be not far 
short of a million and a-quarter, if each volume 
as issued had been bound separately; and as 
no pains will be spared to insure that the 
Subject-Catalogue shall be perfectly simple to 


- | to them, an 





use, as well as thorough in point of subdivision, 
it will, I trust, be far the most valuable index 
to knowledge which has ever been produced. 
Despite increased efforts, however, some years 
must elapse before its completion (indeed, the 
first great section will not be ready for another 
year), and I am anxious that during the in- 
terval cur labours should be of as much imme- 
diate use as possible. 

If any reader in the library wants to know 
what we have on his special study, we are 
always ready to get the titles relating to it 
sorted out there and then ; and we can generally 
put them before him—arranged in chronological 
order—in an hour or two. We cannot offer to 
do the like for anyone and everyone, however, 
—, we heat Row 80 opeentarnet with 
applications @ special employed 
would have to be multiplied far pepo 
means to afford any hope of promptly satisfying 
them. But, if anyone who is preparing for 
publication a bibliography of any subject (to 
appear as a distinct work, and not merely as an 
appendix to a book) will write to me, I will try 
to get the titles relating to that subject im- 
mediately pie and arran for him to 
come here and look at them. If he cannot come 
here, I can probably recommend him someone 
who will copy or collate the titles for him. 
Even this offer may bring more applications 
than we can meet without materially delaying 
the systematic progress of the catalogue. I can 
only say that our best shall be done to help all, 
and that if we are obliged to disappoint anyone 
he shall at least not kept waiting for an 
answer. 

_ May I, at the same time, contradict a report 
circulated by various papers that I undertake 
to send anyone immediate notice of any book 
on his special subject which may be added to 
the Bodleian? Some day that may be feasible ; 
at present it is not, and the offer was made only 
to persons authorised to read in the library. 
All Oxford graduates, however, in all parts of 
the world, come under that category; and we 
shall be J too glad to be of use in this way 

to any other of our former readers 
who are now at a distance from us. 

I take this opportunity of saying that we 
have some scores of spare oogee o the following 
catalogue of a collection of books which is now 
in the Bodleian, and that, so long as the stock 
lasts, we shall be happy to send a copy for the 
cost of postage (6d.) to any library or Hebrow 
scholar : — *‘ Collectio Davidis—i.e., Catalogus 
...+ Bibliothecae hebraeae, quam ... collegit 
R. Davides Oppenheimerus . . . Hamburgi 
MpDccoxxvr...” The catalogue contains 744 
pages small octavo, and has a Latin transla- 
tion on alternate pages. 

’ ‘Epwarp B. NicHoxson. 








THE AGE OF HOMER. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Sept. 1, 1883, 

In answering Mr. Leaf’s questions, I am 
forced to speak dogmatically, since I have no 
space here to give the grounds of the conclu- 
sions at which I have arrived. Perhaps a his- 
tory of the way in which my article in the 
Journal of Philology came to be written will 
best explain the point of view assumed in it. 
In replying to Mr. Monro a year or two ago, I 
stated that I had been compelled by the philo- 
logical evidence, and in spite of my own strong 
prejudices, to become a convert to Prof. Paley’s 
theory as to the date at which our present 
Homer was committed to writing. I could find 
no proof of a written Homer older than the age 
of Periklés at the earliest; on the contrary, the 
absence on the part of the Alexandrine critics of 
a reference to any old texts, and the hesitation 
they display in regard to words which may or 
may not have been D saparmecn with the aspirate, 
are clear evidence that none such were known 
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to them. Wackernagel’s speculations on the 
representation of the vowels would only show 
that the first texts of Homer were written in the 
pre-Huklideanjalphabet. The Atticisms, more- 
over, pointed out by Prof. Paley as belonging to 
the age of Periklés are too numerous to be ex- 
plained away. I felt myself, therefore, driven 
to the conclusion that the old Epic literature 
was first committed to writing at Athens after 
the establishment of the Athenian supremacy 
over Ionia, and that it was at the same time 
modernised in order to suit the literary require- 
ments of the age. Epic poetry had fallen out 
of fashion ; the rhapsodists who had recited it 
had to seek other means of earning their liveli- 
hood, and the old oral Homer was extinguished 
by the Batrakhomyomakhia, just as the old 
romantic literature of Europe was extinguished 
by Don Quixote. Only a comparatively small 

rtion of it was saved by being modernised (as 
Tiapeer was by Dryden) and thrown into the 
literary form demanded by the reading public of 
Perikleian Athens. 

Now, it is evident that,if my view of the 
origin ef our written Homer is correct, we ought 
to find traces of the period in which it was pro- 
duced not only in the language of the poems, 
but also in their general colouring and incidental 
references. By the side of the archaic we 
ought to find the pseudo-archaic ; and the life 

manners of the heroic age ought to be 
mingled with the life and manners of the age of 
Periklés. The object of my article in the 
Journal of Philology was to show that such 
marks of the Perikleian epoch were, as I believe, 
to be discovered in the Jiiad and Odyssey; how 
far I have succeeded in my attempt must be left 
to others to decide. 

I can now answer Mr. Leaf’s questions briefly. 

1. ‘‘ Epic literature” embraces Hesiod and 
the fragments of the older Cyclics, as well as 
Homer. Prof. Paley is at present engaged in 
examining the language of Hesiod with a view 
to determining the modern elements in it. 

2. The Homer of Herodotos was the oral 
Homer in its various forms as recited in Ionia. 
I must know the age of the law respecting the 
recitation of Homer at Athens before I can 
answer Mr. Leaf’s question in regard to it. 

3. The Homer from which Plato quotes was 
the li Homer; the Homer which he con- 
demns in the Republic was the popular one (as 
is shown by the word dxpoduevo), 

4. Aristotle and Aristarkhos, so far as we 
know, concerned themselves only with the 
literary Homer. 

5. Isee no reason for doubting the story of 
the Spartan at Tegea. But, whether it is true 
or not, the fact which it illustrates is abundantly 
verified by the results of excavation. 

6. I must leave Dr. Oberdick to answer this 
question himself. 

7. Mr. Leaf has not caught my meaning. 
That Aeolic songs underlie our Homer is proved 
by the Aeolisms that occur in the poems; but 
these songs were first transformed by genera- 
tions of Ionic rhapsodists, and the Ionic 
Homer itself, in one of its forms, was finally 
Atticised. Consequently, our Homer does not 
“contain part of the Aeolic songs which 
formed” the original (not ‘‘real”) Homer; 
they underlie the whole of it. 

8. I do not understand the bearing of this 
question, since I maintain that Homer was 
merely modernised, not composed, in the 
Perikleian age. Where we are sure that we are 
dealing with what is really archaic, and not 

tic, we may recognise the old Homer 
under its modern dress. 

9. I am inclined to think that the Odyssey 
took a literary shape a generation before the 
Iliad did so. But the question must remain 
doubtful, since the modernisers of the two 
poems may have belonged to different schools 
of theology, and yet have lived at the same time. 





I am unable to plead guilty to the ‘‘ errors” 
with which Mr. Leaf charges me. He has not 
noticed that my point is that, though passages 
occur which presuppose an uaintance with 
both the Dorians and Delphi, ‘‘the name of 
Dorian ”—one passage only excepted—and the 
name of Delphi are, with a studied affectation 
of archaism, carefully excluded from the text. 
What grounds has Mr. Leaf for saying that 
Pythé was ‘‘the older name” of Delphi? 
Apart from Homer and Hesiod, it is first found 
in the hymn to Apollo as the title of the 
temple, not of the town. As Pape has well 

inted out, Pythé can only mean ‘‘ the oracle” 
the length of the first syllable has been ex- 
plained by Fick’s discovery of the true character 
of the so-called second aorist; comp. Aavédvw 
and AfGoua); indeed, according to Hésykhios, 
Pythén, which Pape, I know not why, asserts 
to be the older form of Pythé, signified pavrixds. 
eo names, moreover, like Pythagoras or 
Pythodémos indicate pretty clearly the primi- 
tive meaning of the word, and go to show that 
Pythén was originally the title not of the 
dragon, but of Apollo himself. In Pindar, the 
name of Pythé is, for the first time, transferred 
from the temple to the town of Delphi, and its 
poetical use caused it subsequently to be re- 
— as the archaic title of the latter place. 

ence its use in Homer is a pseudo-archaism. 
As for xvijoris, Mr. Leaf and I fully agree as 
to the meaning of the word, but “ cheese- 
knife” is, I believe, a more correct English 
term than ‘‘cheese-scraper.” I have not un- 
frequently seen the stone-like cheeses of the 
Levant cut—that is, really scraped—with a knife. 
In Od. i. 141, the Sarpds is mentioned as a 
special servant by the side of the rayin, and it 
will not be denied that the latter was “a trained 
slave.” Indeed, some ancient critics proposed 
to expunge the line in which ‘the carver” is 
mentioned, on the ground that his duties did 
not differ from those of ‘‘the housekeeper” 
(see Athen. Deipn. v. 193). In Od. xvi. 253, 
two carvers are mentioned who are specially 
called ‘‘ servants, trained to carve.” 

A. H. SAYceE. 








JOSEPH AND OSARSIPH. 
Weston-super-Mare: Sept. 1, 1883. 

In to-day’s ACADEMY Prof. Sayce says: ‘‘ So 
far as I am aware, no one has noticed that the 
name of Joseph is to be found in the fragment 
of Manetho quoted by Josephos (Cont. Ap. i. 
26).” Allow me to refer to a paper on the life 
of Joseph which I read and published in 1880, 
in which I commented on the names Peteseph 
given by Chaeremon to Joseph, and Osarsiph 
assigned by Manetho to Moses, as quoted by 
Josephus. I ae out that the last syllable 
is common to these names and to Joseph, and that 
both Peteseph and Osarsiph are Egyptian names 
in structure. The first is formed on the model of 
such names as Potiphar, Pet-ba’al, Petisis, &c., 
with its latter element perhaps Sep (or Sept), 
the god of the Arabian nome, preserved in the 
modern name Saft (the Pi-sap-tu of the list of 
Assurbanipal—see Brugsch, Zeit. 1881, 16), east 
of Zagazig. Osarsiph is the unaltered name 
Osiris-sapi, applied to the deceased god Osiris 
as god of the under-world. And I added the 
following remark :— 


*** And Moses took the bones of Joseph with him,’ 
which very well accounts for the wild tradition, as 
it would otherwise seem, of Chaeremon that Joseph 
(Peteseph) as well as Moses (Tisithen) led the 
exodus; and for Manetho’s confusion of Moses 
with Osarsiph, the priest of Heliopolis, 1f by Osar- 
siph Joseph was really meant.”’ 

In a paper on “ Biblical Proper Names,” &c., 
I have compared the names given in our English 
Bible as Saph and Sippai with the Sep or Sept 
above mentioned. But Prof. Maspero, in an 
obliging communication on that paper, suggested 





to me that the latter Hebrew name is “ tris 
exactement Je dieu larve, Sopi, une des formes 
d'Osiris momié ”—viz., the Osiris-sapi before 
mentioned. Canon Cook speaks of Manetho’s 
Osarsiph as “evidently Joseph,” but in a note 
he gives an explanation with which I cannot 
agree : 

‘*There is an evident reference to one or both of 
Joseph’s names. The last syllable, Siph, answers 
to Seph, and also to Zaf, food. Osir means rich, 
powerful, &c.; Osersiph, rich in food.” 

I was not aware when I wrote my paper on 
Joseph that Dr. Ebers had already suggested 
the Osar-sup (as he reads it) of the Egyptian 

antheon as the origin of the Osarsiph of 
anetho (Durch Gosen zum Sinai, 548; 561 in 
his second edition). 
Henry GrorcE ToMEINs, 








‘THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH.” 
Tendring Rectory : Sept. 1, 1883. 

I have just read Dr. A. B. Davidson’s valuable 
article on the second edition of vol. ii. of my 
Isaiah. Had it appeared when the book first 
came out, it would have materially aided me in 
correcting the text for a second edition. To 
have elicited the opinions of so respected but so 
reticent a scholar cannot but soften any natural 
regret at his vehement dissent from some parts 
of my book. Should he go still further, and 
himself become a critic and expositor of Isaiah, 
we shall see how he explains the difficulties 
which so many writers on the prophecies ignore. 
That would help students to test the de of 
soundness of his criticisms on my own published 
views. We shall also then see if he is able to 
carry out better than I have done his own 
avowed principle of expounding without being 
influenced by any decided critical theory. It is 
obvious that to expound as if Isa. xl.-lxvi. were 
self-evidently the work of one author would be 
a violation of this principle; the theory itself 
would carry us back to pre-Ewaldian times. 

May I add two explanations which seem 
called for? (1) I do not remember to have 
stated that ‘“‘ the Servant in chaps. xlii., xlix., 
and liii. was to the mind of the Prophet an his- 
torical person in the future.” Iam sure that I 
have never held that the author or authors of 
Isa. xL-lxvi. consciously referred to any his- 
torical person. The expression quoted by Dr. 
Davidson from vol. i., p. 125, is, I admit, 
ambiguous, and calls for correction, but it is 
sufficiently explained by the passage cited and 
endorsed from Delit in the very same sen- 
tence. (2) It is no pleasure to me to assist 
dogmatic theologians in their inevitably biassed 
study of the prophets. Circumstances (which 
may since have changed) led me, in this work 
upon Isaiah, to consider the bearings of prophecy 
upon fulfilment; but my own tastes were, and 
are, as strictly critical and historical as those 
of a layman ora professor. T. K. CHEYNE, 








SCIENCE. 


A List of British Birds. Compiled by a 
Committee of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union. (Van Voorst.) 


Ir was an excellent idea on the part of Mr. 
Sclater, in 1878, that a committee should be 
formed to draw up a Catalogue of British 
Birds in accordance with the most approved 
principles of modern nomenclature. His own 
name, together with those of Mr. Wharton, 
Mr. Dresser, Mr. Seebohm, and Prof. Newton 
(although the last-named subsequently ex- 
cused himself from serving), and two or three 
more, will show ornithologists the painstaking, 
exact character which the work was likely to 
possess. Whether this classification and 
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nomenclature will be accepted beyond the 
sacred precincts of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union is another matter. Yet it is of great 
importance that some such common classifi- 
cation should be originated; and it may be 
hoped that, if the leading ornithologists adopt 
and use that here recommended, their example 
may prevail in journals and with writers not 
so exclusively scientific. The arrangement 
selected here is due to Prof. Huxley, and its 
outlines have been explained by Prof. Newton 
in his article on “Birds” in the new edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Independently of any system of classifica- | p 


tion, however, this volume is most useful. It 
gives just such details upon every species of 
British birds as are most frequently wanted, 
thus forming an admirable handbook to a 
more regular History. Whether we espouse 
the arrangement here recommended or not, 
it is always useful in ornithology to possess 
references and synonyms. Without professing 
to give an exhaustive synonymy, the com- 
pilers refer in the case of each bird to Nau- 
mann, Gould, Harting, Yarrell, Dresser, 
Macgillivray, and other authors. Next, in 
every case the committee, thanks to the 
special labours of Mr. H. T, Wharton, append 
the quantity of the bird’s scientific name and 
its etymology. This latter is a particularly 
useful feature in the book; the etymology often 
giving the chief feature in a bird’s economy, 
and frequently supplying much interesting lore, 
This part of the volume is excellently done, 
and students of British birds will hereafter 
lie under deep obligations to Mr. Wharton. 
We have before now broken a lance with him 
in the AcapEMY on the word cotile or cotyle, 
and do not see reason in these etymologies 
for anything but approbation. In the third 
place follows, in each article, a general de- 
scription of the bird, whether resident, winter 
visitant, or the like, together with its general 
distribution. The claims of all pretenders to 
join the British Avifauna are strictly ex- 
amined, and doubtful intruders, escaped birds, 
and other impostors are rigorously included 
in brackets, their own names being printed in 
italics. It will be useful to know that the 
committee’s labours embrace 452 species, of 
which seventy-six are bracketed, so that we 
may authoritatively conclude now, after the 
most scientific examination, that the exact 
number of British birds is 376, The com- 
mittee have tenderly left us every species 
of which even a single specimen has been 
detained in an undoubtedly wiid state. 
Pre-scientific observers will miss the Swift 
among the Hirundinidae. It now appears 
under the Picariae, along with the Nightjars 
and Woodpeckers. Many points in its 
economy would seem to separate it from the 
Swallow family, much as Gilbert White would 
have been shocked at the divorce. A few 
more references in the list would, every here 
and there, have been useful. Thus the Bram- 
bling, according to the committee, “ has once 
been known to breed in Perthshire.” The 
authority for this statement is not given. It 
must have been a most exceptional case, 
judging from the bird’s history; and a 
reference to Prof. Newton’s Yarreli shows 
that it is “not known with certainty to have 
bred with us except in captivity.” Again, 
this list states that the Wryneck is “ rare in 





Scotland, where, however, it has been ob- 
served as far north as Sutherlandshire.” 
Prof. Newton, however, asserts that Mr. 
Shearer mentions two examples in Caithness, 
while one, if not two, have been taken in 
the Orkneys; Saxby speaks of two in 
Shetland, and three instances have been 
recorded from the Faeroes (Yarrell, fourth 
edition, vol. ii., p. 492). Brevity here, as 
in other cases, may prove misleading. We 
are too thankful, however, for so exhaustive 
and useful a list to waste any more space in 
carping at deficiencies. The mean seems well 
reserved between conciseness and verbosity. 
It should be added that a table distributes the 
birds into their different families, and, best of 
all, an Index of twenty pages helps the busy 
man at the same time that one ignorant of 
modern schemes of classification can easily 
identify his old friends, for it is not everyone 
who could recognise a Gadwall under the 
terrible-looking Chaulelasmus streperus, or 
Anglicise Llanoides furcatus into the Swallow- 
tailed Kite. We are glad to find Cinclus 
melanogaster now included authoritatively 
in our fauna as the Scandinavian form of the 
Common Dipper. 

This List fills up a void in ornithological 
literature, and will be permanently valuable 
to all who study our British birds. 

M. G. WartK1ns. 








SOME BOOKS ON BUDDHISM. 


Anecdota Oxoniensia. Aryan Series. Vol. I., 
PartI. ‘‘ Buddhist Texts from Japan.” Edited 
by F. Max Miiller. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) In the Preface Prof. Max Miiller tells 
the very interesting story of the search for 
Sanskrit Buddhist MSS. in the island of Japan. 
It has long been known that the Chinese 
Buddhist literature contains a large number of 
translations from Indian Buddhist books, both 
in Sanskrit and in Pali, and also, unfortunately, 
that the Indian originals have, for the most 
part, been Sevahabmatey lost. Of the few frag- 
ments that have survived, an account had been 
given by Prof. Max Miiller in a 4 read 
before the Royal Asiatic Society in London ; 
and he has lately devoted considerable trouble 
to the endeavour to find similar fragments 
in Japan. The results have not been very 
encouraging, the discoveries being confined to 
six short texts and eighteen detached pieces, 
mostly on single palm-leaves or sheets of paper. 
But there is an undeniable attraction in the 
narrative of the means by which there have 
been discovered to-day in an island in the Far 
North-east, whose very existence was unknown 
in India—the signs of the outermost ripples of 
that great religious movement which agitated 
the valley of the Ganges more than 2,000 years 
ago. One of the short texts so discovered is the 
one edited in this first issue of what promises 
to be the very valuable series of publications 
undertaken by the Clarendon Press under the 
name of Anecdota Oxoniensia. Were it not for 
its remarkable history, this Buddhist tract, the 
title of which is the Vajracchedika, or Diamond- 
splitter, would scarcely have won much 
attention from scholars. It belongs to the so- 
called Greater Vehicle, and is well known by 
translations in both Tibet and China, whence 
also copies of the text have been received in 
Europe ; and these, in fact, rather than the Japan- 
ese copies, have formed the basis of the present 
edition. It inculcates purity of heart, which, 
it declares, will lead to virtuous conduct, and 
depends upon a perception of the unsubstan- 
tiality and impermanence of all individual 





forms of being. It is interesting to notice 
that the author of the tract still thinks it worth 
while to argue —— the desireability and 
sufficiency of Arahatship, from which we may 
possibly draw the conclusion that he lived at a 
time when the so-called Lesser Vehicle was still 
@ power among his contemporaries. But we 
must have more texts, and longer ones, before 
us in order to draw chronological conclusions 
for which we can venture to claim any real 
validity. Meanwhile, we may thank the dis- 
tinguished Oxford Professor for his addition to 


-our too scanty collection of texts from the 


school of the Greater Vehicle. 


Dr. Wri114m Hoey has published, under the 
title of Buddha, his Life, his Doctrines, and his 
Order (Williams and Norgate), a translation of 
Prof. Oldenberg’s work on the history of early 
Buddhism, which was reviewed in the ACADEMY 
of August 26,1882. As we have so recently 
dealt at some length with the original work, 
we have only now to add that the translation 
seems to us to have been excellently done. 
Here and there, in his endeavour to be strictly 
accurate, the translator has adopted an idiom 
that is rather German than Engli But, on 
the whole, he has reproduced, witk much skill, 
the easy and graceful style which distinguishes 
Prof. Oldenberg’s writings from those of so 
many German scholars. In some cases his 
renderings of the very difficult technical terms 
of the Buddhist system of ethics are open to 
question, and Dr. Hoey does not seem to have 
sufficiently considered the renderings adopted in 
the best English versions of early Buddhist texts. 
It is, however, impossible, as yet, to determine 
the best phrases for some of these terms, which 
have no real equivalent in English, and Dr. 
Hoey has himself pointed out this difficulty in 
his short Preface. This volume will be a valu- 
able assistance to those who wish to acquire an 
accurate knowledge of Buddhism as described 
in its own earliest records. 


Geschiedniss van het Buddhisme in Indie, door 
Dr. H. Kern, Hoogleeraar te Leiden (Haarlem : 
Tjeenk Willink), does not in the least pretend to 
carry out what the title claims. It is another 
manual of Buddhism purporting to state what 
Buddhism was, but making no endeavour to 
trace the history either of Buddhist beliefs or 
of the Buddhist Order, whether in India or else- 
where. Like those of the previous work, its divi- 
sions are based upon the old distinction between 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha; but the last 
member of the Buddhist Trinity is not specially 
treated, and the method followed by Prof. Kern 
in his consideration of the first is the direct 
contrary of that which has been followed with 
so much success by Prof. Oldenberg. There is 
no perspective in the picture drawn by the 
Dutch scholar. The beliefs of the Buddhists 
regarding the details of the personal history of 
Gotama have varied in every time and country, 
growing in magnificence as the interval of time 
became greater. Our author, with an impar- 
tiality that is beyond praise, regards them all 
as of equal value, and brings them together 
into one narrative which has the merit of com- 
prehensiveness and only the disadvantage of 
not representing any single phase of Buddhism 
that ever existed. hen the various accounts 
of a supposed episode in the life of the 
Buddha or of one of his personal followers, 
written by authors distant from one another 
by centuries in date and by thousands of miles 
in domicile, are welded together into a new 
account, differing both by omission and addi- 
tion from each and all of those on which it is 
based, we obtain a fresh version of the episode 
that is eclectic enough, but that corresponds 
to nothing either in actual fact or in the history 
of belief. It is difficult to see what use the 
student can make of such a result. When the 
various accounts are not thus welded into s 
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new whole, but are simply ranged side by side, 
we should at least expect to find a collection 
of the materials out of which some future writer 
might construct a “History of Buddhism in 
India.” But the narratives are not preserved 
in their original form. They are given in 
abstract, in a way that makes it impossible for 
the reader to distinguish between the words of 
the author he is quoting and the words of the 
Professor himself—unless, indeed, when the 
reader meets with one or other of those con- 
temptuous allies in which the Dutch Professor 
exhibits his scorn for the whole concern. In 
these cases too, therefore, the student of history 
will prefer to use the unadulterated originals. 
And no one but a student will wade through 
these long and arid reproductions of ancient 
— in which their beauty and poetry (the 
only qualities which would attract him to 
them) have evaporated under the effect of an 
unsympathetic travesty. The greater part of 
the work is occupied with this unsatis- 
factory précis of previous labours. There are 
a few notes, but they do not touch on 
the question of historical sequence, the con- 
sideration of which would, indeed, have been 
fatal to the interest of the body of the work. 
At the close of the précis of the various 
forms, old and new, of the Buddha-legend, we 
have a short chapter (pp. 232-63) in which 
the author’s conclusions are stated. Here, at 
last, the reader will hope to find some sketch 
or summary of what the author considers to 
have been the history of Buddhist belief in 
India. He will be sadly disappointed. The 
author acknowledges ‘‘that some portions of 
the legend are very old” (p. 236). But he 
only gives as an example the contest between 
the Bodhiea tiva and Mara; and then goes 
on to give us some scattered reflections on ‘‘ the 
Buddha-legend” regarded as a unity and as 
awhole. The chapter is therefore appropriately 
entitled ‘‘ Beschamyvingen over de Buddha- 
legende ;” and the most striking remarks in it 
are not historical, but only astronomical. 
According to a certainly very ancient tradition, 
Gotama, after he had given up the world, 
went first for instruction to two older 
teachers named Uddaku and Alara Kalama. On 
this story Prof. Kern remarks that udra meant 
water, and that another word for water is 
drdra, and that this latter word has been used 
(when and where we are not told) as the name 
of a well-known star—namely, ain Orion. It 
follows, of course, that Uddaku is this star; 
and, further, that as Alara Kalama died six 
days before Uddaku, he must also be a star 
somewhere nearain Orion. Now, there isa 
star near that one, a star called Mrigaciras. 
The difference of names is, apparently, some- 
what ares but cannot really make any 
difficulty in the identification. For the star 
Mrigaciras is also called Saumya (when and by 
whom is not stated, but that is doubtless of no 
importance). Now, Saumya means about the 
same as Kalapu; and though it is true that 
Kalapu is not the same word as Kalama, 
yet the name Kalima is actually once so 
spelt in a German abstract of a mediaeval 
work from Tibet. This star is clearly the 
one that must be identical with Kalima. 
“The explanation of the word Alara is un- 
certain,” adds Prof, Kern, who would wish not 
to put forward any suggestion not likely to 
command assent. We are left, therefore, to 
congratulate ourselves that the explanation, by 
the chain of reasoning just followed out, of the 
po, and gradual growth of this ancient 

dition should be not only so complete and 
satisfactory from the historical standpoint, but 

80 eminently certain. Then follows a 
section, half the length of the previous one, on 
the Dharma, or system of ethics founded by 
Gotama. This is quite seriously identified at 
the opening (p. 281) with “the sun, or god of 











day, in his regular course—that is to say, with 
Vishnu ”’—a stroke of unconscious humour that 
is too delicious to be quarrelled with. The 
section is then devoted to a summary of the 
cosmological ideas prevalent in Buddhist coun- 
tries, and with this the account of the 
Dharma closes. Side by side with the Dharma 
the Buddhists, even of comparatively early 
times, spoke of Abhidhamma. This the author 
re og to discuss, but, strangely enough, 
ncludes under it nothing which is exclusively 
treated of in the so-called Abhidhamma Pitaka. 
Why such subjects as Name-and-Form, the 
Five Skandhas, and so on should be called 
Abhidhamma it would be difficult to explain 
from any Buddhist work of any school. We 
— be —— age a — — 
istinguished especially for hi owledge o 
the very difficult subject of Indian astronomy, 
should make free use of that knowledge in his 
explanation of Buddhism. But why does he 
write a book at all upon a system of belief 
which he so thoroughly despises? He says, in 
the Preface, 
“There are so many works on Buddhism, and among 
them some so excellent, that it might seem super- 
fluous to add to their number. Of this I have been, 
and still remain, so convinced that I shouid not 
have taken the step of writing this book had I not 
in a weak moment made a promise that I did not 
wish to break.’ 


It isacase of book-making, and adds one to 

the series of promises which had been better 

kept in the breach than in the observance. The 

work forms one of a series on the yarious 

religions of the world, being brought out in 

= by the publisher, and is also appearing in 
rman, 


Essai sur la Légende du Buddha, son Caractére 
et ses Origines. Par Emile Senart. (Paris: 
Leroux.) This new edition of a work which 
was reviewed at length in the ACADEMY on its 
first appearance deserves a short further notice, 
not merely on account of the name of its author, 
but also because the Introduction and the con- 
clusions have been entirely rewritten, and 
because almost every page has received in 
detail, and often in the forms of expression, a 
careful revision. M. Senart still adheres, as 
might have been expected, to the general 
results at which he previously arrived. 
But he has given a new and fuller expression 
to his views, and has materially added to the 
value of his work by an elaborate and much- 
wanted Index. 








OBITUARY. 


Dr. HERMANN MULLER, of Lippstadt, who died 
on August 25, at Prad, in Tyrol, of inflammation 
of the lungs, was the first authority in one 
branch of natural science—the relation of insects 
to the fertilisation of flowers. A zoologist by 
profession, he paid special attention to, and 
greatly elucidated, those points in the structure 
of insects which adapt them to carry pollen 


from flower to flower, and thus secure cross- P 


fertilisation. His two chief works, Die Befruch- 
tung der Blumen durch Insekten (a translation of 
which, with a Preface by Charles Darwin, was 
recently published by Messrs. Macmillan) and 
Alpenblumen, ihre Befruchtung durch Insekten, 
contain the record of an immense series of 
most careful and elaborate observations on this 
subject, which will certainly never be surpassed 
and probably scarcely rivalled. But, in addition, 
his minor publications on this and cognate 
branches of natural history were very numerous, 
a large number having been contributed to the 
German serial Kosmos, and to our own Nature. 
The genesis of the colours of flowers was a sub- 
ect which he had worked out with great care. 


y his death science has lost a true and active 
worker. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


A voLUME of the late Prof. Balfour’s scien- 
tific — will shortly be published by Mesers. 


Ir is proposed to hold an International 
Forestry Exhibition at Edinburgh next year. 


THE new biological laboratory at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, which was to 
opened this month, contains two large rooms 
for general advanced work in animal physiology, 
in slidition to others specially designed for work 
with the spectroscope, with the myograph, for 
electro-physiological researches, and for physio- 
logical chemistry. It contains a 8 
room constructed for advanced histological 
work, and well supplied with apparatus and 
reagents, a room for micro-photography, and 
rooms for advanced work in animal morphology. 


Since we last noticed (AcADEMY, August 4 
the official publications of the Internation 
Fisheries Exhibition, we have received from 
Messrs. Clowes several more parcels. The series 
of handbooks has been .—) by The 
British Fish Trade, by Mr. Spencer Walpole ; 
Sea Monsters Unmasked (illustrated), by Mr. 
Henry Lee, in which may be found the latest 
scientific opinions about the sea serpent ; Indian 
Fish and Fishing and Fish Oulture (both illus- 
trated), by Dr. Francis Day ; and Fisheries and 
Fishermen of all Countries from the Earliest 
Times, by Mr. W. M. Adams. The other series 
includes papers on ‘‘ The Scientific Results of 
the Exhibition,” by Prof. E. Ray Lankester ; 
‘* A National Fishery Society,” by Mr. Oharles 
E: Fryer; ‘‘ Trawling,” by Mr. Alfred W. 
Ansell; ‘‘ Orustaceans” ‘and “Mackerel and 
Pilchard Fisheries,” by Mr. Thomas Cornish. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THe British Museum recently uired—we 
believe, through Dr. Neubauer—a valuable col- 
lection of Karaite Biblical MSS., giving the 
Hebrew text written in Arabic characters, but 
for the most part furnished with the Hebrew 
vowel points and accents. One of these, con- 
taining Exod. i. to viii. 5, has been reproduced 
by the autotype process, under the editorship of 
Dr. Reinhart Hoernling, and will be issued to 
subscribers by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 
Dr. oe has — a a into 
ordinary ic type, a description of the palaeo- 
graphical coentiadiies of the MS., and a colla- 
tion of the Hebrew text to which it corresponds. 


Pror. J. GoLpziHER will shortly — 
with Brockhaus, of Leipzig, an essay in Moham- 
medan theology, entitled Die Schule der Zahir- 
iten, thr Ursprung, ihr System und ihre Geschichte. 


ELwERt, of Marburg, announces works upon 
Cicero’s Letters in 44 and 43 by Rite; and 
upon the use of obros in the Iliad, by Ph. 
Braun. 


THE Revue politique et littéraire of September 1 
rints a large portion of the annual Report 
delivered this year by M. James Darmesteter 
to the Société asiatique. For the previous five 
years the reporter was M. Renan, who took 
up in 1868 the task that Jules Mohl had begun 
in 1840. 

M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU contributes a paper 
to the Revue critique of August 20 upon the 
names of the personages associated with the 
crucifixion in early mediaeval art. The soldier 
with the spear, who has become familiar as 
St. Longinus, got his name from the spear itself, 
adyxn. Another soldier, holding up the sponge, 
is occasionally found to bear the name of 
Stephaton, which M. Clermont-Ganneau would 
similarly derive from a misreading of the word 
onéyyov. Again, the name of the penitent thief, 
St. Dysmas in the Greek Church, may be a cor- 
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ruption of [els ras] dueuds—i.e., the West—de- 
- rived from the representation of the sun and 
moon found in primitive pictures of the cruci- 
fixion. The name of the impenitent thief is 
Gestas—possibly the remaining «is rds. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to pi pi 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Chris 


tmas presents.— 
Gao. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








The Organ Cases and Organs of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. By Arthur 
George Hill. (Bogue.) 

THE organ has many lovers, some regarding 
it from the musical point of view and some 
from the mechanical, but few indeed from the 
historical. And there have been many books 
on organ-building and organ-playing; but 
that which is to give us the real story of the 
instrument has yet to be written. Mr. 
William Chappell, in his unfinished History 
of Music, has given us the first chapter, but it 
does not come beyond the days of pagan 
Rome; and, although the instrument of that 
time is, no doubt, the ancestor of that of ours, 
the whole line of the pedigree has yet to be 
traced out. Messrs. Hopkins and Rimbault’s 
excellent book is very meagre in the historical 
chapters ; and, beside it, we have little else 
than monographs on particular instruments, 
none of which go back much beyond the six- 
teenth century. Mr. Hill does not supply 
the want, for he deals for the most part only 
with existing organs, the oldest of which 
are but modern; and, although he has 
a few pages of general historical matter, 
they are not such as to show evidence of 
original research and are not free from 
actual errors. For instance, it is rather 
startling to be told, as we are on p. 14, that 
Smith took down the ancient organ of St. 
Paul’s in 1697; and certainly the Durham 
organ did not survive the Civil Wars; nor is 
the book called The Rites of Durham Abbey 
the work of one Davies. But Mr. Hill does 
what was sorely wanted in that he insists that 
an organ is something more than a mere 
collection of pipes and ‘ movements,” and 
that an old instrument has an historical as 
well as a musical value, and deserves respect 
of the same kind as that which they who hate 
the ways of the “ restorers’ would have paid 
to our old buildings. He well protests against 
the continual alteration and enlargements to 
which English organs especially are subject, 
and which have left us now scarcely any 
genuine examples from the hands of the 
famous masters of organ-building of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

It seems to be but too true that the 
greatest enemy of the organ is the organist. 
There are honourable exceptions, but the 
average church organist is a man of only 
one idea, and that a very small one. To 
him the church exists only to contain 
the organ, the organ only that he may 
display his dexterity upon it, and the services 
only as occasions for the exhibition. His 
ambition is to have a larger instrument than 
his rivals, or to possess this, that, or the other 
new stop. Each has his own fancies, and it 
has come to be almost a matter of course that 
the appointment of a new organist is followed 
by the remodelling of the organ. One after 





another the famous works of Harris and the 
Smiths have been sacrificed to the vulgar 
demon of bigness, and have given place to new, 
mechanically superior indeed, but in no way 
better, or even so well fitted to accompany the 
service, which is the true use of a church 
organ, 

But Mr. Hill has more to say about the case 
than about the instrument itself. He calls 
attention to the merit of the old cases, which 
date from the fifteenth even down to the 
eighteeath century ; and he would have new 
organs provided with the like, instead of being, 
as they generally are, left as naked stacks of 
pipes, whose ugliness compels them to be 
thrust out of sight as much as possible, often 
into corners ill fitted for the display of their 
musical qualities. Certainly, if our churches 
are to contain large organs, their presence 
must be recognised, and the conditions of it 
properly accepted and met. The organ has 
itself become an edifice, and the attempt to 
conceal it is absurd, If itis honestly shown, it 
must receive such treatment as will prevent it 
from being a disfigurement. It is not fairly 
meeting the difficulty to put forward a small 
part for show, as is done in many cathedral 
churches, while the ugly heavy pipe work is 
packed away round the corner where it is 
conventionally supposed to be out of sight. 
Whatever is there needs suitable treatment ; 
and it is no easy task to maintain the balance 
between the conflicting architectural and 
ecclesiastical claims of the church and its 
huge parasite, the organ, so that the latter 
may have full scope as an instrument without 
usurping to itself a greater importance than 
of good right belongs to it. 

Our present difficulties, in England at least, 
are different from, and in some respects greater 
than, those which the old organ-designers had 
to contend with. But, in the absence of a 
living tradition, the best education for our 
work is the study of theirs. And this gives 
a practical value to such a collection of draw- 
ings as Mr. Hill presents. Most of the famous 
old organs existing in Europe are here, and 
some which no longer exist. Every part 
of Western Europe is well represented except 
Spain, which is expressly passed over for want 
of information, and, strange to say, England, 
which might have well supplied many more 
plates than it has. One English example 
given, by-the-by, is one that never existed. 
It is the very queer instrument drawn opposite 
p- 91, and said to be from Westminster 
Abbey, but the like of which was never seen 
there. It is taken from a Dutch print pur- 
porting to represent the Coronation of William 
and Mary. But Dutch impudence has been 
too much for Mr. Hill. I do not remember 
this particular organ, but I have seen Dutch 
engravings of the Coronation of William and 
Mary going on in buildings having at least 
as great a likeness to St. Peter’s at Rome as 
they have to St. Peter’s at Westminster, and 
I doubt not it comes from one of them. 
Why is it dated 1677 on the plate ? 

What Mr. Hill has to say on the archi- 
tectural treatment of the organ is for the most 
part sound, but further study will probably 
make him modify his opinions on some points ; 
and it is singular that an organ-builder should 
not insist more strongly than he does on the 
necessity of the mechanical and acoustical re- 





quirements of the instrument being recognised 
in the design of the case. He hes well in 
his condemnation of the stupid barbarians 
who destroy Renaissance organ-cases on the 
plea that they are out of keeping with 
the Gothic churches for which they were 
designed. But I cannot agree with him 
when he advises that we should ourselves 
adopt the Renaissance style for organs in old 
churches. It may be quite true, as he says, 
that there is no reason why a Renaissance 
organ should not now be designed for a 
Gothic church; but, on the other hand, there 
is no reason why it should. The sixteenth- 
century designer produced a Renaissance design 
because that was the style of his time, in 
which he did well or ill according to his 
ability. The fact that our time has not any 
style of its own has at least the advantage 
that, having all past styles to choose from, 
we are free to select the best, not to be 
copied, but to become the basis of our own 
style. Now the merits of Renaissance work 
are those of the artist and not of the style. 
Let us therefore learn all we can from him as 
we should from others, but let us choose a 
better medium than the Renaissance style for 
putting our acquired knowledge into practice. 
J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, 








THE HAMILTON DANTE, 


In a ‘‘ Separat-abdruck” of the Jahrbuch der 
kéniglich preussischen Kunstsammlungen for 
1883, Dr. Lippmann has set the question of 
the authenticity of the illustrations in the 
‘* Hamilton Dante” beyond doubt. No full 
notice of these drawings has ever appeared 
before. Waagen, who published his Treasures 
of Art in Great Britain in 1854, only enjoyed a 
very cursory inspection of them—enough to 
convince him of their great value, but also to 
suggest that they were by different hands. 
The difference, however, between the later and 
earlier drawings only points to modifications in 
the style of a single artist ; probably the later 
ones were done when he had passed under the 
influence of Signorelli, and all are unmistake- 
ably in the manner of Botticelli. The drawing 
of the heads, management of drapery, com- 
position, the use of flowers, indubitably prove 
the workmanship of the painter of ‘‘ Spring” 
in the Florentine Academy. Other evidence, 
though this is sufficiently convincing, is not 
wanting. Among the angels in the lowest 
group of the illustration to canto xxviii. of the 
Paradiso is a figure holding a kerchief on which 
‘* Sandro di Mariano” is written in minute but 
legible characters. 
asari, indeed, has left a curiously inaccurate 
notice of Botticelli’s work upon the ‘‘ Divine 
Comedy.” On his return from working in the 
Sixtine Chapel at Rome, Botticelli, says the 
chronicler, ‘‘ per essendo persona sofistica,” 
commentated part of Dante, illustrated the 
Inferno, and published his illustrations. From 
these misstatements it is clear that a vague 
rumour of Botticelli’s work was at any rate 
widely spread. Perhaps the unfounded idea of 
the commentary was suggested by his assiduous 
study. The other sentence contains more 
truth; some of the designs for the Inferno were 
published. In the ‘Landino Dante” of 1481 
four cantos of the Inferno (viii., xvii.-xix-) 
have illustrations identical with those of the 
‘‘ Hamilton Dante.” The other engravings, 
however, bear no resemblance to them, some 
even betraying a German influence. 
The text of the poem is written across the 
sheets of parchment in four columns upon oné 
side, the other side being devoted to the illustra- 
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tion of the subsequent canto, so that the eye 
can _ easily from the verse to the drawings, 
4 gs ae aggre? ape ae ing ; ye nt 

-seven, Wi -four wings, 
the awd for the ustratons of the last three 
cantos of the Paradiso not being filled in. The 
outlines are done with a light metal pencil, 
probably a mixture of lead and silver, and are 
finished with a pen. Only one is coloured, and 
that in the Inferno. 

There is, as has been observed, a marked 
difference between the earlier and later designs. 
The artist does not seem to feel at home in the 
Inferno, or to have devoted so much attention 
to it. The fiends are conventional, and not 
seldom grotesque. The great pictures, such 
as the defiant Farinata rising from the burn- 
ing tomb, are inadequately rendered, and 
naturally there is very little decorative work. 
The Purgatorio offered full scope, however, 
for the artist's peculiar genius, especially the 
magnificent pageantry of the closing allegory ; 
and he seems, indeed, to have felt “puro e 
disposto ” on issuing into the light, His faculty 
for composition appears to striking effect in the 
pictures of Justice in Purgatorio, cantox. The 

oup, of which Trajan’s memorable action 
forms the centre, is very noble. And the vision 
of the lady walking amid the flowers in Pur- 
gatorio xxviii. suggests at once the Florentine 
“Spring” with its grouping of trees and 
flowers. To single out another, the figures of 
Dante and Beatrice sweeping up to the stars at 
the close of the Purgatorio are full of swift and 
graceful motion ; while the composition of the 
great group of the blessed which Beatrice 
points out to Dante in the chaste sphere 
(Paradiso iii.) is very fine, and in Botticelli’s 
most origi manner. This is one of the 
three illustrations Dr. Lippmann has selected 
for his heliographs, which are admirable re- 
productions. It is to be hoped that before long 
reproductions of the whole series will be issued ; 
and that, as the original has been allowed to 
pass out of England, accessible copies at least 

ill be in all our museums. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


8T. HELEN’S CHURCH, NORWICH. 
Norwich: Sept. 1, 1883. 


. A supplementary account of the work here of 
the National Society for Preserving the Memo- 
tials of the Dead may prove of interest. In 
the church fifty memorials remain ; two are 
partially covered by the pews, two have lost 
their brasses, and the rest name ninety-one 
persons. In the cloister are five memorials 
two partially obliterated), namiug five persons. 

the churchyard are twenty-six memorials, 
of which three have the inscriptions obliterated, 
and on the others thirty-three persons are com- 
memorated. Among the monuments in the 
interior may be noted those to the Masters. 
iu earliest is a stone slab, dated 1675, as 
under :— 


HERE LYETH x® BODY OF NICHOLAS RIX 
WHO was MASTER OF THIS HOSPITAL 
32 Years & A QUARTER HE DEPARTED 
{THIS LIFE y® 147™ or novem 1675 
AGED 74 YEARS. 
Mihi Christus est, et in Vita, et in 
morte lucrum 
Samvertt Rrx y® Son or Nicnonas Rix 
AGED 24 Years & A HALFE DEPAR 
TED THIS LirEz x® j8T or suNE 1676 
& LYETH HERE INTERR’D 
mori vixit, vivere obijit 
Also another with the inscription :— 
Here Lyeth M™ Ann Rix who dyed Jan. the 15 
16 4aged 8 . 


The two figures omitted are obliterated. 


To the above-named three persons there is a 
mural tablet with the following inscription :— 


To the Memory of Mt Nicoxas 
Rix, who was Thirty two years 
A careful diligent and faithful Mafter 
of this Hofpital, until the tormenting 
fits of ye Stone made him refigne that 
office, and afterwards his painful life, 
which he exchanged for Eternal Refi 
November y* 14 1675. aged 74 
To the Memory alfo of Ann his wife, who 
conclu‘ed her long as wel as pious life 
of Eighty three years Jan: y* 14"; 1694. 
And of Samvuet their onely son who 
died June the 1% 1679 
This Monument was erected by Mary 
daughter of the said Niconas and 
Ann, widow of Tuomas SHEWELL 
late of London Gentleman 
The said M'* Mary Suewett died y* 8 of June, 
1718. ag? 76 years and lies in a vault near the 
middle part of this Altar. 
On the slab the year of Samuel Rix’s death is 
1676—on the mural tablet, 1679. The slab to 
Mrs. Ann Rix gives her death on January 15— 
the tablet, on January 14. 





HERE VNDER LIETH THE 
BODY OF STEPHEN * * * 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
TENTH OF MARCH 
1671 


Blomefield’s History gives * Pri 
name. 


” as the sur. 


out of Gratitude to the Memory 
of Auguftin Steward Gent who 
Willingly left this World for y* 
hopes of a better Decemb. y* 14 


1689 Aged 57 years 
And Mary his Wife who 
Exchanged this life for ye { Hidden 
of a blessed & immortal on ( by pews. 


Decemb. 9 1697 Aged 65 y 


Here Resteth in Hopes of a Joyfull 
Resurrection y* Body of Joun Kirkpatrick 
of this City Merchant and Treasurer 
to this Hospital: He was a Man of sound 
Judgement good Understanding and 
Extensive Knowledge: Industrious in 
his own Business and Indefatigable in 
that of this Corporation in which he 
was Constantly Imployed. He Dyed 
very much Lamented by all that knew 
him on the 20 day of August in the 
Year of our Lord 1728 
Aged 42. 


This John Kirk-Patrick was, says Blomefield, 
‘“‘a judicious Antiquary and made great 
collections for the City of Norwich jointly with 
Peter le Neve Norroy: published a prospect of 
the City, and gave a Gilt Silver Cup for the 
Mayor’s use.” It is also recorded that he 
helped Blomefield with his History of Norfolk. 


Brass. 

Here LietH THE Bopy or 
Danie, Marxon Who pied THE 
18 or NovEMBER AT THE AGE OF 
36 IN THE YEARE OF OVER LORD 

16 27 








Wa. Vincent, Secretary. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE ornaments, initial letters, &c., of Messrs. 
Macmillan’s English Illustrated Magazine will be 
taken for the most part from Heinrich Alde- 
grever and the French school of the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Alma Tadema’s “Shy,” which 
will form the frontispiece to the first number, 
has been engraved by Mr. Theodor Knesing; 
and the greater number of the wood-cuts have 
been entrusted to Mr. J. D. Cooper. 





In the next number of the Magazine of Art 


] we are promised a reproduction in colour of 











™ to waren, So vay .o2eet a 
. Burne Jones’. ‘‘ Cupid’s Hunting-gronnds 
z. a timely note, by Mr. Austin. Dobson, on 
the famous ‘‘ Calais Gate,” which will soon 

among the things of the past. 


Mr. BatsForD, of High Holborn, has made 
arrangements for issuing in this country Alex- 
ander Schiitz’s Illustrations of the Architecture 
and Decorative Art of the Italian Renaissance. 
The work consists of 332 folio plates, printed in 
phototype. These have been classified in four 
volumes or portfolios, of which the subjects 
are—(1) The Early Renaissance, from Brunel- 
leschi to Giuliano da Sangallo; (2) The Later 
Renaissance, from Bramante to Palladio ; (3) De- 
coration in Stone and Terra-cotta; (4) Decoration 
in Wood. The price of the whole is sixteen 
guineas, but the volumes can be obtained 
separately. 

Tue first ‘‘Salon Triennial” will be opened 
this month at Paris. It will be composed of 
works that have appeared in the last three 
Salons, The experiment by which a means 
will be afforded of testing at short intervals the 
tendency of taste and the progress of individual 
artists is one of great interest. 


An exhibition of the works of the late painter 
Manet, the doyen of the French Société des 
Impressionnistes is about to be organised at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Two of Manet’s pictures, 
‘* Course de Taureaux ” and “‘ Ballet Espagnol,” 
were lately to be seen at the Impressionniste 
= at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, in Bond 

treet. 


THE excavations now being made at Delos 
by members of the French School at Athens 
have resulted in an interesting discovery. 
the neighbourhood of the theatre of Apollo 
they came upon the remains of a private 
house which apparently belonged to the 
Alexandrine epoch. A court surrounded by 
pillars and twelve chambers has been opened 
out. The floor is composed of mosaic, represent- 
ing flowers, fishes, and other ornaments. In 
the middle of the court is a well, now quite 
choked up. The door of the house and the 
line of roadway or street leading to it have also 
been discovered. The excavations will be con- 
tinued, and it is hoped that a large portion of 
the old town will be brought to light. 


A MONUMENT in honour of Daguerre, the 
inventor of photography, has been inaugurated 
at Cormeilles-en-Parisis. 


THE centenary of Peter von Cornelius, the 
founder of the modern art revival in Germany, 
is to be celebrated with a grand festival by the 
artists of Berlin. Cornelius was born at 
Diisseldorf on September 23, 1783, though 
some authorities give the year following. 


M. RevittovT has recently been reading 
some papers before the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions upon ‘‘The Silver Standard in Egypt 
under the Ptolemies.” Up to the time of 
Philopator (221 3.0.), Egypt, like Greece, had a 
silver standard only, copper being used for 
fractions. Philopator founded a double stand- 
ard, the proportion between silver and copper 
being one to 120. His son, Epiphanes, intro- 
duced a currency of copper, with coins of the 
same weight and denomination as the silver 
coins, the proportional value being as above. 
The Romans (30 8.c ) restored a silver standard, 
but debased the currency. M. Revillout based 
his conclusions upon an elaborate comparison of 
the demotic papyri with the contemporary 
Greek papyri. 

TuE colossal statue of Victory from the Isle 
of Samothrace has been restored, and effectively 
placed on a staircase in the Louvre. 


A NEW room has been opened at the Cluny 
Museum. Among its contents are the Jacque- 
mart collection of old shoes, the six tapestries of 
the fifteenth century known by the name of the 
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tapestries of the Dame a Ia licorne, and a finely 
sculptured cheminée found in the Rue de la 
Croix-de-Fer at Rouen. 


=A NUMBER of terra-cotta figures discovered 
by ts of Myrina have been added to the 
collections of the Louyre. Most of them appear 
to be imitations of Tanagra figurines. The 
most remarkable is a large one of a dancer per- 
fectly preserved ; and another, also large, repre 
senting a naked Venus with a vase near her, is 
signed ANTICTIOY. 


A SATISFACTORY reproduction by Dujardin 
of one of the simplest heads ever drawn by 
Rossetti graces the Portfolio this month. 
pleasant article by Prof. Colvin on “ Donatello” 
is placed between the continuations by the 
Editor and Miss Amelia B. Edwards of their 
studies of Paris and Ancient Egyptian Art. 
Mr. Chattock’s etching of ‘‘ Chagford Bridge ” 
is a faithful and accomplished study. 


THE Autotype Company have sent us a cop 
of Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s picture called “ Voices,” 
exhibited at the Royal Academy last year. Both 
the design and the execution readily lend them- 
selves to this process of 1 sneenpe B which has 
now reached a very high degree of excellence. 








THE STAGE, 
MISS MARY ANDERSON IN LONDON. 


AMERICA at the present time possesses two 
actresses who divide between them the privileges 
of popularity. Miss Olara Morris and Miss 

Anderson are the ladies whose names rise 
to one’s = when the most prominent orna- 
ments of the American stage are in question. 
It may be that Miss Calhoun, of the Hay- 
market—a young American actress from whom 
those who know her the best expect the most— 
will one day come to be counted along with her 
more famous sister-artists. Her Rosalind, at 
the Imperial, did something to make it likely. 
But at present, at all events, Miss Morris and 
Miss Anderson are more immediately in the 
front ; and the playgoing world that concerns 
itself with foreign stars has, for some time, been 
pleasantly disquieted at the expectation of 
welcoming one at least among the eminent 
luminaries. Miss Mary Anderson, who arrived 
in town during the season, appeared for the first 
time on Saturday night, when the Lyceum was 
as full, and its audience almost as enthusiastic, 
as if the approved tragedian had been appearing 
for the first time in a Shaksperian revival. But 
Miss Anderson, or her manager, Mr. Abbey, 
‘was, from one point of view, hardly well advised 
in selecting such a piece as ‘‘ Ingomar,” which, 
more than thirty years ago, Mrs. Lovell adapted 
from the German. ‘‘ Ingomar” inculcates all 
the virtues ; ‘‘ Ingomar”’ is the pink of pro- 
priety ; but ‘‘ Ingomar,” it must be frankly 
confessed, is likewise a trifle dull. The action 
of its characters is conventional; little in the 
piece suggests that its author has studied nature 
—has been near to life. Nor does he appear to 
have been an adept at devising with ingenuity 
those sensational incidents which are among 
the most effective resources of the modern play- 
wright. Thus ‘‘ Ingomar,” in itself, cannot 
violently interest—cannot powerfully charm. 
We endure, but we may hardly love it. It may 
on this account be argued that it was scarcely 
wise to make it the medium of displaying to the 
English public an actress whom it was desired 
should be popular. But, on the other hand, it is 
evident that a success won in such a piece 
as ‘‘Ingomar” may count for almost as much 
as a triumph won elsewhere. And Miss 
Anderson has done more than succeed. She 
has conquered and fascinated. The personal 
charm of the actress, and her curious discretion 
in the management of her talent, have roused 





to enthusiasm those critics who are the most un- 
used to the mood of ecstasy. It is recognised 
already, and almost universally, that with Miss 
Anderson a new and potent attraction has ap- 

upon our stage; and her performance in 
the part of Parthenia has given us at;the least an 
agreeable foretaste of what she may accomplish 
in characters more obviously worthy of her. She 
has a voice of much melody, and of no over- 
whelming power. She has beauty of feature, and 
beauty of refined expression. Her figure com- 
mends itself by its agility of grace. So much 
for the lady to whom, for America’s sake and 
for her own, we extend acordial welcome. But 
it is undesirable to follow in minute detail the 
various features of her present performance. 
Even in hands as accomplished as Miss Ander- 
son’s, Parthenia remains a character too unreal to 
support the labour of analysis. Had Miss Ander- 
son appeared as Galatea—the Galatea of Mr. Gil- 
bert—that, we admit, would have been not more 
real; but then Galatea is frankly ideal—we do 


Y | not judge her by the standards of nature. The 


delightful actress who has just come among us 
will not be able, we surmise, to ensure a long 
renewal of popularity for “‘ Ingomar ;” but her 
own popularity is placed beyond question. She 
has an abundant measure of tact, of talent, and 
ofcharm. She has intelligence and sensibility ; 
she has beauty, and ‘‘la grace, plus belle que 
la beauté.” In a world where many qualities 
may go unrewarded, these latter qualities never 
ge unrewarded, and least of all upon the stage. 
Miss Mary Anderson is of course a success. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





MUSIC. 


GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
I. 

THE 160th meeting of the Three Choirs of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford opened 
last Tuesday with service in the cathedral ; and 
a sermon was preached by the Very Rev. 0. J. 
Vaughan, Dean of Llandaff, in aid of the 
widows and orphans of the poorer clergy. At 
one time clerical intolerance threatened to sweep 
away these Festivals, or at any rate to deprive 
them of any special musical value ; and, though 
the storm has not quite passed away, the force 
of public opinion has made itself felt, and the 
claims of art are still recognised. If the open- 
ing sermon and the services held every morning 
during the Festival stir up the worshippers to a 
bountiful alms, they are doing good; we have, 
however, to concern ourselves here, not about the 
religious, or charitable, but merely the musical 
features of the Festival. 

‘* Elijah” and “The Messiah” are, of course, 
the Alpha and the Omega of the week’s music. 
There is a great deal to be said in favour of these 
Oratorios being chosen: of their kind, they are 
very fine, and at present the most popular ; also, 
it must be remembered that in the Western 
provinces the opportunities of hearing them 
worthily interpreted are few and far between. 
From an art point of view, however, we shall 
hope some day to see one, or even both, give 

lace to other works equally deserving of a 

earing. Besides the ‘‘ Elijah,” Mendelssohn 
is represented by two other important composi- 
tions—the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” and the ‘ Wal- 
purgis-Night.” Beethoven’s Mass in O and 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption” complete the list of 
choral works which are not novelties. Beyond 
the predominance given to Mendelssohn, we 
have no fault to find with the selection. The 
new compositions have all been written ex- 
pressly for the Festival, and they are all by 
native composers—Dr. Stainer, Dr. Parry, and 
Dr. Arnold. The first wrote “The Daughter of 
Jairus”’ for the Worcester Festival of 1878, the 
second ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound” for the last 





Gloucester Festival, while the third, who is 
organist at Winchester, is known as the writer 
of an Oratorio entitled ‘‘ Ahab,” performed 
some years ago in London. In due course we 
shall notice the Festival novelties. It is a good 
thing to encourage native art; but care should 
be employed in the selection of new works; the 
best only shouldjbe given. 

We shall not speak in detail about the per- 
formance of such a familiar work as the 
‘* Elijah.” Mr. Santley gave a fine rendering 
of the Prophet music. The other principal 
soloists were Miss Davies, Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss H. Wilson, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. F. King. Mr. 0. L. Williams 
showed great ability as conductor; this is 
indeed saying much, for he is new to the post. 

Dr. Stainer’s Sacred Oantata was performed 
in the cathedral on Wednesday morning. It is 
entitled ‘‘ St. Mary Magdalen,” and the story of 
that shadowy personage is related in three 
scenes by the Rev. W. J. Sparrow-Simpson. We 
have the Magdalen in the house of Simon—for, by 
following an ancient legend of the Church, the 
identity of the woman who anointed the feet of 
Christ in the house of the Pharisee with Mary 
Magdalen is assumed—the Magdalen by the 
Cross, and the en at the Tomb. From 
beginning to end theftheme is en. In 
the second scene the (death jof Christ is men- 
tioned ; but he says, 


** See, I am dying— 
Dying for thee.’’ 


In the last scene we read how he “‘ burst the 
grave’s dark portals; but the Resurrection is 
introduced only to show us how from a sinner 
Magdalen became a saint. The evangelists 
speak only of ‘the woman in the city;” her 
name and her individuality were of no import- 
ance. She was the dark figure in the picture 
which set off the bright face of the forgiving 
Master. The subject does not possess sufficient in- 
terest for a Cantata occupying an hour and a-half 
in performance ; and the total lack of contrast 
in the story tells unfavourably upon the music. 
The composer starts with an overture which is 
twice interrupted by a recitative for bass voice. 
The principal theme is characteristic and treated 
with considerable skill; but the second subject 
is vague and somewhat long. In the opening 
scene we would notice the Magdalen’s first song, 
‘* Ah, woe is me”: the first part contains some 
curious but effective passages ; the latter part is 
smoothly written and tastefully harmonised. 
The recitative following, with its chromatic 
phrases, reminds one of Gounod’s “ Redemp- 
tion.” The Angel’s song, if not particularly 
original, is decidedly pleasing. The concluding 
chorus, “For none of us liveth to himself,” is 
bold and interesting; the orchestra is busily and 
skilfully employed. In the second scene, the 
most striking features are the opening recitative 
and following chorale, and the song of mourning 
cleverly combined with the taunts of the Roman 
soldiers. The last scene is not the most striking 
of the three, but it concludes with an elaborately 
worked chorus. The music throughout the 
Cantata is modern in feeling; the chromatic 
element is perhaps a little forced; and at 
times there are passages which remind one 
very much of other composers, especially 
Schumann. The work, nevertheless, is most 
ably written and effectively scored. How- 
ever, in spite of many excellent qualities, the 
general result is unsatisfactory ; but for this, as 
we have implied, the composer is not altogether 
to blame. With a more promising libretto, we 
believe that he will produce a work of greater 
value and interest. The Cantata, conducted by 
Dr. Stainer himself, was well performed and 
well received. The solo parts were sung by 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. F. King. 

The rest of the concert included two fine 
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anthems of the early English school—Bird’s 
“Bow thine ear” and Gibbon’s “ Hosanna to 
the Son of David.” It is right that such 
noble specimens of English art should not be 
neglected ; and there is certainly no more 
fitting place for their performance than a 
cathedral. They were fairly well sung; the 
first was taken at a too rapid rate, and the 
balance of voices was not always perfect. The 
morning concert concluded with Beethoven’s 
Mass in ©, the soloists being Miss Anna Wil- 
liams, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Boulcott Newth, and 
Mr. F. King. ; . 
The first evening concert in the Shire Hall, 
on Tuesday, was well attended. The pro- 
© was well chosen ; and the fact deserves 
special mention, for often at these miscellaneous 
entertainments songs are selected unworthy of 
a Festival. The first piece was Mozart’s Sym- 
hony in G minor, admirably Pg by the 
d, and ably conducted by Mr. Charles L. 
Williams. Mr. W. H. Brereton gave a vigorous 
rendering of Schumann’s ‘‘ Die Beiden Grene- 
diere,’ and Mdme. Patey was enthusiastically 
applauded for her singing of Schubert’s ‘‘ Ave 
Maria ;” both songs were accompanied by 
orchestra. Médlle. Avigliana sang the aria from 
‘“‘ Der Freischiitz,” and Mr. B. Newth Handel’s 
“Where’er you walk.” The first part of the 
programme concluded with Dr. C. H. Parry’s 
new choral work, ‘‘The glories of our blood 
and state.” The well-known words are by the 
poet Shirley. The theme is Death; and the 
composer has approached his subject with 
decided earnestness. ‘The piece is divided into 
three sections ; the two first are wild and rest- 
less; the last is quieter, and ends effectively in 
the major key to the words 


‘* Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust.’’ 


Dr. Parry does not appeal to pote taste ; but 
his skill and seriousness will be readily acknow- 
ledged by musicians. His music is addressed 
to the intellect rather than to the heart; and 
he has not yet learnt to express his thoughts as 
if he were thoroughly master of them. In 
listening to his composition, we feel as if we 
were working with him; whereas the greatest 
musicians prepare everything, and only leave 
us to enjoy the fruits of their skill and labour. 
The new work was conducted by the composer, 
but the performance was not all that could be 
desired. The second part of the concert in- 
cluded Cherubini’s ‘‘ Anacreon” Overture, and 
two very clever and taking part-songs: the 
first was ‘‘I wish to tune my quivering lyre,” 
by Dr. Dyer, and the second, ‘* Allen-a-Dale,” 
_— H. Lloyd. A word of praise is due to 

iss Amy Hare for her intelligent rendering of 
Chopin’s ‘‘ Ballade” in G minor. We forgot to 
mention Mr. Oarrodus’s admirable playing of 
the first movement of Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo in the first part of the concert. 

A notice of ‘‘ Sennacherib” and the remain- 
der of the Festival must be deferred till next 
week. But we must express our surprise that 
such a work as Dr. Arnold’s, with much sound 
and little sense, could ever have been chosen 
for the occasion. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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THEATRES. 








A DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & 5. GATTI. 





Every evening, at 8.15, 
THE STREETS OF LONDON. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by TURN HIM OUT. 





AVENUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8, a Musical Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
A BUNCH OF KEYS, 


by CHARLES HOYT and GEORGE LASH GORDON. Music arranged by Mr. 
HENRY SATOR. 


R U R Y L AN E 
Sole Lesses and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Every evening, at 7.45, the new Drury Lane Drama, 
FREEDOM, 
written by GEORGE F, Rowe and AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
All fees absolutely abolished. 


GUOBE THEATRE. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER Sra. RE-OPENS under the direction of 
Messrs. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J. L. SHLNE. 


At 8,30, THE GLASS OF FASHION 
yrs. time), a we esa in ng acts, by — GRUNDY, 


t, Smily, Gardiner, and J. L, Shine ; 
Mevdames Lingard, ‘euhe Leclercq, — Venue, &c. 


Preceded, at 7.45, by ELSIE, 
by BROUGHTON. Mesdames B. Tree, Noad, &c. 

















RAND THEATRE, ISLINGTON. 


Managers, Messrs. HOLT and WILMOT. 





Every evening, at 8.15, THE BRIGHT FUTURE. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by BILIOUS ATTACK. 





NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
General Manager, Mr. E, N. HALLOWS. 





Every evening, at 8.15, EAST LYNNE, 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce. 


PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 








Every evening, at 7.40, THE SILVER KING, 
by Henry A. Jones and H. HERMAN, 
Preceded, at7, by AUNT CHARLOTTE’S MAID. 
No fees of any kind, 


OYALTY THEATRE. 


Sole Manageress, Miss KATE SANTLEY. 








Everyevening, at 8.30, an entirely new and original Comic Opera entitled 
THE MERRY DUCHESS, 
by G. R. Sims and FREDERIC CLAY. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by A CUP OF TEA. 





AVVO Y THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr, D’OYLY CARTE, 





Every evening, at 8.40, the original Fairy Opera, in = acts (the Words 
by W. 8. GILBERT, and the Music by ARTHUR SULLIV. 


IOLANTHE ; OR, THE PEER AND cae 1 oa. 
Produced under the personal direction of the Author and Compoper. 
Preceded, at 8, by PRIVATE WIRE. 





TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH. 





Every evening, at 9.15, Burlesque, 
SILVER GUILT. 
VICE VERSA. 


OOLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, J. L. TOOLE, 


Preceded, at 8, by 








Every evening, at 8.45, M.P. 
Preceded, at8,by | OUR BITTEREST FOE. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 9, CONFUSION, 
Eccentric Comedy, in three acts, by J. DERRICK. 
Preceded, at 8, by H. A. JONEs’s Comedy, in one act, 
AN OLD MASTER. 











BURROW’sS MALVERN WATERS.— 


Poiaae ME PURE EURE NATURAL SPRING WATER.—Malvern Beltser, Sods 
Lithia-—The Purest of all Mineral Waters. sila 


W. & J, BURROW, The Springs, Malvern. 





FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8 FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 





Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
se va is a pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sroppanr, F.I.C., F.0.9., City 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassatx. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 





SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 





** Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough knowledge of the anatomy of the eye combined 
with optical experience.” 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from Blindness can trace their calamity to the 


use of Specks indiscriminately purchased, and unsuited to the sight. 


Oculist Optician, 39, OLD BOND S'1'KEET 
— for — 2 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.8.8., 


W., having made the Adjustment of Spectacles his es ecial and sol 
thirty years, personally adapts his improved lenses. . P - 8 


Rev. Professor W. A. Hales, M.A. Cantab., 2, Minford-gardens, West Kensington-park, writes :— 
are perfect, and a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord — 
tion your name and the wonderful power of your spectacles.” 


** The spectacles 
» and took the opportunity to men- 


Sunilar testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Rev. Charles 


Hort, Maidstone, Private Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, Rev. 
Cambridge, Edward Knocker, Esq., late Mayor of Dover, &c., &c. 


Tidd Pratt, Alderman Death, late Mayor of 


Special arrangements for suiting Invalids and others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. 
Pamphlet—“ Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,” post-free, 
City Branches—6, POULTRY, and 22, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 








MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 


Patrons. 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief vg of England. 
Chairman of Committe 
The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD. HOPE, M.P. 





Trea. 
Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, I Bart., 18, King-street, 
ames’s, S.W. 
Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M.P., Camelford House, 
me ane Ww. 


Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 
stree We 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C. 


Secretary. 
G. J. MURRAY, aes 20,  Cockepar-strect, Charing-cross, 
on, 


HIS Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 
law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a wife’s sister, 


T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 

4 Printing eps Health, Knowledge, Truth, the Furniture Gazette, 
he Review, and Lo high-class Publications, call attention to the facilities 
= for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC- 
TIO’ of P PERIODICAL. LITERAT —, whether Illustrated or Plain. 


of for either Printing, or 
Printing and Publishing. —74 to 76, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.; CHARING Cross, 8.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 
= Established 1710. Home and Foreign I at Jerat 


rE Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives. Large 
muses. Immediate settlement of Claims. 




















YCHNOPHYLAX.—Glass Candle Guard 


(Patent). Prevents guttering in a draught. 


YCHNOPHYLAX.—Invaluable for balls, 


_ house use, churches, &c,—Wholesale of J. C. & J. FIELD, 





Lambe 





TO CLERGYMEN AND OTHER BENEVOLENT PERSONS. 
ane received April 5th, 1883, from the 
Rev. W. PETTMAN, 17 High-street Herne Bay. 
“Finding great relief in Throat Affections and Coughs ftom 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 


I them to in thet way, bad 
have often given mt te ee ie in way, &., &c.' 
Ofall at 1s. 144. and 2s. 94. per box. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


Bttkas cs BANK, 


paper pee moter Chancery-lano. 
opened ng to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
oat ots allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent, Interest, re- 
—, on — P 
e Ban lertakes for its C free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills 
pot 1. Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Btocks 
Tatvens of of Credit and Circular ‘Notes issued. 
A he = full 
Ist March, 











on 
FRANCIS RAVENRCROPT, Manager, 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783, 
one it Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in al) parts of the 


Loss claims arranged with poompeitate and liberality. 
JouN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 


The original, best, and most liberal. 
Cash pri 








No extra ehesee for tit time given. 
Tustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars. of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1862. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO."S OWN SAUCE, 








GOUuPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES, 


Also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 











(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


ny & 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION ee of -- Sh eamgemnmaaes 


1, LITTLE : STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





THE ACADEMY. 


(Serr. 8, 1883.—No. 592. 








SELECTIONS FROM 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS AND 


STUDENTS MANUALS 


Published by CASSELL & COMPANY. 








NINTH EDITION. ' 
Professor Morley’s First Sketch of English Literature. Pp. 912, 


crown 8v0, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“Full of admirable matter, carefully and consecutively arranged. = Spectator. 


Practical Mechanics. By Prof. Joun Perry, M.E. 
numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Intermediate Text-Book of Physical Science. By F. H. Bowman, 
D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.L.8, Illustrated. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 

The Story of English Literature. By Anna Buckianp. Crown 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 





With 











SIXTEENTH EDITION. 
Mariboreng® h French Grammar, The. Enlarged and Revised. 


anged and Compiled by the Rev. - F. BRIGHT, M.A., Master of the Modern 
Schoo in Marlborough College. 2s. 


TENTH EDITION. 
Marlborough French Exercises, The. By the Rev. G. W. Dz 
LISLE, M.A., French Master in Marlborough College. 3s. 6d. 
THIRD EDITION. 
Marlborough German Grammar, The. Compiled and Arranged by 


the Rev. J. F. BRIGHT, M.A., Master of the Modern School in Marlborough College. 
3s, 6d, 











104tux THOUSAND. 

French, Cassell’s Lessons in. Entirely New and Revised Edition. 
Considerably Enlarged by Prof. E. ROUBAUD, B.A. Paris, Parts I. and II., cloth, 
each 28, 6d.; complete, 4s. 6d.—KEY, 1s, 6d. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of, on the Principles of Contrast and 
Comparison, By J. D. MORELL, LL.D., H.M, Inspector of Schools. Seventy-third 
Thousand, 1s. 

Galbraith and Haughton’s Scientific Manuals. By the Rev. 


Professor GALBRAITH, M.A.,, rg? of Trinity College, Dublin, and the Rey. 
Professor HAUGHTON, M. Das D.C. L., F.R.8. 


ARITHMETIC, 3s. 6d. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 3s. 6d, 
EUCLID. Books I.,II., III. 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID. Books IV., V., VI. 2s. 6d. 











HYDROSTATICS. 3s. 6d. 
ASTRONOMY. 5s, 

STEAM ENGINE. 3s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA. Part I., 2s. 6d. , Comaiete, 7s.6d, 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 3s. 6d. TIDES and TIDAL CURR ENTS. 3s. 
MECHANICS. 2s, 6d. | NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. 
OPTICS. 2s, 6d. Haveuton. 3s. 6d. 

Tree - Painting in Water-Colours. By W. H. J. Boor. With 





Eighteen Coloured Plates. 5s. 


China Painting. By Miss Fuorence Lewis. With Sixteen 


Original Coloured Plates. 65s. 


Water-Colour Painting, A Course of. New and Enlarged Edition. 
With Twenty-four Coloured Plates, from Designs by R. P. LEITCH. 6s, 


Flower Painting in Water-Colours. First and Second Series, 


each containing Twenty Facsimile Coloured Plates. By F. E. HULME, F.L.S., 
| gel With Instructions by the Artist. Interleaved with Drawing Paper. 
5s. each, 


Figure Painting in Water-Colours. With Sixteen Coloured Plates, 


from Original a by BLANCHE MACARTHUR (Medallist, Royal “1 * hde 
and JENNIE MOORE (Medallist). With Instructions by the Painters. 7s. 














Sepia Painting, A Course of. With Plates by R. P. Lerrcn. 5s. 
With Plates by R. P. 





Painting in Neutral Tint, A Course of. 
LEITCH. . 6S. 


Energy in Nature. By Wm. Lant Carpenter, B.A., B.Sc. 


With Eighty Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 





146ta THOUSAND. 
Cassell’s French Dictionary (French-English and English-French). 
Revised, Corrected, and considerably Enlarged. By Professor E. ROUBAUD, B.A. 
Paris. Pp. 1,150, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


** The new Edition of Cassell’s French Dictionary seems fully to justify the claim 
made in its Preface—that itis at once the cheapest, the most complete and extensive, the 
only thoroughly accurate book of the kind in this country.’’—Rxcoxp. 


German-English and English-German Pronouncing Dictionary 


(CassELu’ 8). Crown 8vo, pp. 864, cloth. Forty-first Thousand. 3s, 6d. 


Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary (Cassgx1’s). 


8vo, pp. 890, cloth. Forty-third Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


English Grammar, The Uppingham. By the Rey. Epwarp 
THRING, Head Master of Uppingham ‘School, 3s. 6d. 


Commentary for Schools. Consisting of the Separate Books of the 


New Testament a for English Readers (Edited by the LORD BISHOP of 
—— and BRISTOL), in Small Volumes, suitable for Educational 
urposes. 


INTRODUCTION to the NEW TESTA. 
MENT. 2s. 6d. 

ST. MATTHEW. 3s. 6d. 

ST. MARK, 3s. 

ST. a — mt 

ST. JOH 

THE Cors a the 1s APOSTLES. 2s, 6d. 

ROMANS. 2s. 6d. 

CORINTHIANS I. and Il. 3s, 


Music, an Elementary Manual of. By Henry Leste. Seventh 








Crown 











Ss , EPHESIANS, and PHILIP. 
Ouran *, THESSALONIANS, and 
= PHILEMON, HEBREWS, JAMES, 


PHTER, JUDE, and JOHN. 3s. 
THE REVELATION, 3s. 








Edition. 1s, 
Little Folks’ History of England. Eighth and Cheap Edition. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Euclid, Cassell’s. Edited by Professor Wattacz, M.A. 
Thousand, Cloth limp, ls. 


Algebra, the Elements of. By Prof. Wattaczr, M.A. Fifteenth 
‘Thousand, New Edition. Cloth limp, 1s, 


Decisive Events in History. By Tuomas AncuEer. With Sixteen 


Original Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, 5s. 


“ These Events, the turning-points of history, are well told and admirably illustrated.” 
Educational Times. 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 


Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of about 20,000 Common Phrases, Allusions, 
and Words that have a Tale to Tell. Fourteenth Edition. Pp. 1,060, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


125th 














Complete in 18 Books, 2d. each. 
Cassell’s Graduated Copy-Books. Printed from Copper-plate Copies, 


on superior paper, carefully prepared for writing purposes, and containing every 
thing required for the formation of good handwriting. ‘ . 








Cassell’s Historical Readers. Specially prepared to meet the 


requirements of the New Code. Illustrated throughout. 

** All the leading facts of our history are narrated with transparent simplicity, calm 
impartiality, and substantial accuracy. The illustrations are my | of real value. 
Printing, paper, and binding are all good, and the price is moderate.”— Athenaeum. 

1, STORIES for CHILDREN from ENGLISH HISTORY. For Standard III. 10d. 
2, THE SIMPLE OUTLINE of ENGLISH HISTORY. For Standard IV. 1s. 


3. TOT Vil. ae. of ENGLAND for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. For Standards V., 
8. 


The Modern School Readers, and 
The Modern Geographical Readers. 


*,* Specimen pages of these Readers, which are on the — list of the London 
School Board and of numerous provincial School Boards, be sent post-free on 














application. 


QS CASSELL & COMPANY'S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, containing particulars of their various Educational 
Works and Students’ Manuals, will be sent post-free on application to 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Liaurep, Lupcate Hit, Lonpon. 


—) 
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